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ECENTLY I was very much interested in looking over some 
R ancient documents belonging to one of the older families of the 
better class in Orange county, New York, and manuscript letters refer- 
ring in detail to the stormy scenes of one of the most eventful periods 
in American history ; and thinking it well to preserve them in some form 
for the public good, I readily obtained permission to use at my discretion 
such of the papers as I might choose. That the /iterarum persone may be 
the better understood, it may be stated that in 1688 a certain John Ellison 
of New Castle-on-Tyne* came to New York, where later on he purchased 
property then described as “ without the north gate” of the city, lying 
about Thames street and Little Queen’s street and extending thence to 
Hudson river (a tract in reality adjacent to the present Trinity church- 
yard), some part of which, I believe, this family still holds. 

It appears from the manuscripts that in the year 1718 John Ellison 
acquired for a debt a large interest in Chamber’s patent at New Windsor, 
Orange county, New York, then within the “ precincts of the Highlands,” 
and in 1723 this title ripened into possession. Meanwhile his son Thomas 
Ellison had come to reside on the tract, presumably as mortgagee in 
possession. Thomas Ellison was born in New York city in 1701, and mar- 
ried there in 1723 Miss Margaret Garrabrant. In this same year, 1723, 
Thomas Ellison built a homestead on the bluffs bordering the Hudson 
river at New Windsor, which, being a commodious stone dwelling, was 
destined later on to be selected as one of Washington’s headquarters. + 


*This John Ellison, born February 11, 1649, was the son of Christopher Ellison of New 
Castle-on-Tyne, born January 26, 1612, died 1695, who was the son of Cuthbert Ellison, a grand- 
son of Cuthbert Ellison, sheriff of New Castle-on-Tyne in 1544, and mayor in 1549-1554. 

+ The same is shown by the following dispatch : 

‘* Head Quarters Smith’s Clove, 21st. June, 1779. 
+ past 5 P. M. 

His Excellency the Commander in Chief thinks proper to accept your house as Head Quarters 
from the description I gave him on my return from thence last night. He with his guide sets off 
immediately and the baggage will follow. Your most Ob’t. Humble Servt., C. Gis, 

To CoL, ELLIson.” 
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He also built on his tract docks and warehouses, and established a line 
of boats between New Windsor and New York which were extensively 
utilized by the neighboring inhabitants and those living back from the 
river, and on this estate this gentleman lived his life, constantly adding 
to his large landed interests and to his patrimony. 

In 1754 Mr. Ellison built farther’ away from the river another very 
attractive house, still standing, and known from its Revolutionary occupant 
as ‘‘ General Knox’s headquarters.” During the Revolution the subaltern 
tenants wrote the names of the belles of the county—Maria Colden, Getty 
Wynkoop, and Sallie Jansen—on the window panes of the house, and 
until lately (perhaps still) these names remain a fragile reminder of youth- 
ful lives, yet one outlasting possibly even the epitaphs of the same ladies 
engraven on stone. 

In the year of his marriage, 1723, Thomas Ellison was made deputy 
ranger for the county of Ulster, as appears from the following patent 
deposited at Washington’s headquarters in Newburgh: 

‘By virtue of his Majesty’s Letters Patent under the broad seal of the 
province of New York constituting me ranger of the county of Ulster, 
I do hereby nominate and appoint Mr. Thomas Ellison to be one of my 
deputies, empowering him to execute the office of deputy ranger of the 
said county and to do and perform everything belonging to the said 
office, and demand, take, and receive all fees and perquisites which shall 
at any time arise or become due to him by virtue of said office. To have, 
and to hold the office of said deputy ranger during my pleasure. Given 
under my hand and seal this 14th day of November, 1723. 

CADWALLADER COLDEN.” 


As a considerable personage in the neighborhood, Thomas Ellison was 
later on for many years colonel of the second regiment of Ulster county, 
and in that capacity served in protecting the borders of the county against 
the Indians, and he also served with his regiment in the French and 
Indian war. In 1757 he was ordered to Albany with his regiment for the 
relief of Fort William Henry, but was unable to reach there, through 
adverse circumstances over which he had no control, until after the sur- 
render of the fort. In response to some criticisms Colonel Ellison wrote 
the following interesting letter: 


Mr. GAIN: “NEw WINDSOR, WVov. 15¢., 1757.* 


In the Appendix which you have annexed to Hutchin’s Almanac for 
the ensuing year (notwithstanding your avowing to avoid most carefully 


* The original letter is now at Washington’s headquarters, Newburgh. 
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HOMESTEAD OF COLONEL THOMAS ELIISON, ON THE HUDSON, BUILT IN 1723. 


WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS IN 1779. 


‘any reflections that might give offence) there are some things that ought 
not to pass unnoticed. The more material I shall leave to abler hands and 
whom they more materially concern (if such think them worthy regard) 
and will only make some remarks on the general odium and reflection you 
cast upon a great part of the militia of the province and in particular on 
the officers. If the officers of New York and West Chester displayed a 
noble spirit at the place of parade by encouraging their men to march 
cheerfully to the assistance of Fort Wm. Henry, I am not for depriving 
them of the honor of it, but this I do know that none of them were seen 
there and thereby alone perhaps they have escaped the censure of dis- 
gracing their county. If any deserved that character let it be ascribed 
to those to whom it is justly due. 

I shall therefore relate the circumstance of the county of Ulster and 
the north part of Orange and the conduct of the militia of these parts at 
that time and leave the public judge how far either officers or men were 
culpable. It is but too well known by the late numerous murders barbar- 
ously committed on our borders, that the county of Ulster and the north 
end of Orange is become the only frontier part of the province left un- 
guarded and exposed to the cruel incursions of the Indian enemy. And 
the inhabitants of these parts have been obliged to perform very hard mili- 
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tary duty for these two years past, in ranging the woods and guarding the 
frontiers ; these two counties keeping out almost constantly from fifty to 
one hundred men; sometimes by forced detachments both of the militia, 
and at other times, men in pay by voluntary subscriptions. Nay often 
two hundred men which: has been an insupportable burden on the poor 
people, and has driven all the young men out of the county. And yet all 
the militia of these parts were ordered to march to Fort Edward, while 
the officers had no orders to leave a detachment to guard the frontiers. 
So orders were given to the whole to march, but one might as well have 
torn a man asunder as to compel those who lived in the very outside 
houses to leave their wives and children to become a sacrifice to worse 
than wolves. However, the generality of them marched and that so soon 
as it was possible to get so scattered a people together. And I would say 
for the three hundred who went out of the little distressed second regiment 
of Ulster, that men never marched with more cheerfulness and resolution, 
and had not the wind proved unfavorable toward the end of their passage 
to Albany they would have been at Fort Edward a day before Fort 
Wm. Henry surrendered. When the wind failed us every man labored 
at the oars, and when we arrived at Albany made no stay to enquire 
particularly whether we could get kettles and such necessaries at Fort 
Edward; we were told in general that every thing was provided for us. 
Neither did we wait to have a wagon provided for us to carry our bag- 
gage, or to lay in our stores of wine, tea, equipage, etc., but every one 
both officers and men packed their bundles on their backs, and the colonel 
though an old man and afflicted with rheumatism marched on foot with 
his musket on his shoulder at the head of his men and waded through 
rivers crotch deep, and in two very hot days marched from Albany to. Fort 
Edward in less time I believe than troops ever marched it before. Some 
of the men, indeed, dropped by the way not being able to hold out, and 
in general all complained that their officers marched too hard for them. 
Now I would ask where was the want of proper example ? 

When we got to the camp opposite to Fort Edward we had the melan- 
choly news of the surrender of Fort Wm. Henry which could not but 
affect the spirits of every one. However for the first two days that we 
lay there no uneasiness in the minds of the men was discovered, but an 
impatience to go forward and retake the fort at all events ; and that this was 
not affectation plainly appeared when Sir Wm. Johnson informed them 
that an advanced party of the enemy lay between the two forts, and de- 
sired such as had courage to fight to go voluntarily with him to rout them. 
Upon which the WHOLE CAMP in less than an hour got under arms and 
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COLONEL THOMAS ELLISON—THE WRITER OF THE LETTER. 


waded up to their middles in water through Hudson’s river to Fort Ed- 
ward with all the life and courage imaginable. Scarce could any be per- 
suaded to stay in the camp to take care of what was left there, no one 
examining into the probability of success, but placing a confidence in the 
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judgment of the commanders, left that to them. The last of the militia 
had not got well through the river before the attempt was thought too 
hazardous, whereupon we were ordered back to our camp. This sudden 
change created great uneasiness in the minds of the men who now soon 
began to complain of the intolerable hardships they suffered lying in camp, 
and the danger they were in of catching the small-pox, etc. One general 
complaint was want of kettles to boil their victuals in, so that they could 
use none of their allowances but hard bread and salt pork and that they 
must eat raw three times a day, or roast it on the coals. I don’t doubt 
but the officers of every regiment had enough to do to quiet the minds 
of their people and can safely say for those of the second regiment of 
Ulster (and which hundreds can witness) that they left no arguments 
unmade use of to persuade their men to stay from day to day, and at last 
made them ashamed to complain of their hard living which their officers 
underwent the same in every manner that they did, and told them they 
could live so for a fortnight if the good of their country required it. But 
what had the greatest weight on the minds of our people and the most 
difficult to be removed was the apprehension that the French might take 
the opportunity to send Indians upon the frontier settlements in order to 
throw the country into confusion and thereby prevent the militia from 
marching to the assistance.of the fort, or at least when they were there 
to destroy their wives and children at home. So that after laying five 
days in camp.and hearing that the French were destroying and abandon- 
ing Fort Wm. Henry, it was impossible to prevail with the men to stay 
any longer by which it seems they have incurred the censure of disgra- 
cing the country, while those who have never been within one hundred 
miles of the fort have done honor to it. Strange partiality! indeed Mr. 
Gain to make so much ado about the populous city and county of New 
York on so extraordinary an occasion turning out only five hundred men, 
a good part of whom it seems they were obliged to the privateers for. 
For when some had been told of the shameful behaviour of many of 
them in the country through which they passed, as far as they did go, 
the answer was, they were privateer’'s men and what could you expect 
of them. 

From the principles you published (in this very appendix to your 
almanac) of the advantage of the liberty of the press, I cannot doubt of 
your giving this a place in your Mercury and which will be insisted upon 
by many. The vile reflection you have cast on all the officers of the 
militia except those of New York, West Chester and Albany have made 
it necessary to relate facts which have drawn out this paper to rather 
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too great length. The militia of Albany stayed but one day at Fort 
Edward after those of Orange and Ulster left it, and it ought to be con- 
sidered that while they were there they were standing sentry as it were 
at their own doors, while at the same time the poor people of these parts 
did not know but the Indians might be cutting the throats of their wives 
and children. It is to be hoped that if ever there should be the like 
occasion, the militia may be drafted from parts not too much exposed. 
The advantage the city of New York has in that way is that they may 
collect their men and have vessels to transport them in two hours time, 


. aie ’ 
STONE HOUSE BUILT BY COLONEL THOMAS ELLISON IN 1754, KNOWN AS ** GENERAL KNOX S HEADQUARTERS. 


making it possible to them to give much readier assistance than those of 
a scattered settlement though nearer at hand. 


THOMAS ELLISON.” 


Colonel Ellison had eleven children, five of whom married. The 
eldest, Elizabeth, born in 1726, married Cadwallader Colden, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the distinguished provincial family of Coldens, and son of the 
lieutenant-governor. Mr. Eager in his history of Orange county pub- 
lishes an amusing letter from the above-mentioned gentleman, Cadwallader 
Colden, Jr., written in 1796, part of which will bear repetition, as it evinces 
great ingeniousness in dealing with the lady’s family. He says: 
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“ After clearing a little land, commencing a barn and house, I thought 
it was proper to look for a housekeeper; and before my house was 
finished, I had got one in the neighborhood, for I could not spare time to 
go far, and if I had I should have fared no better—she making as good a 
wife as if she had been brought up by my own mother. She is of the 
name of Ellison, an English family, the most respectable then in this 
neighborhood and also wealthy. We have now lived together above fifty 
years, and I believe no fifty years were spent happier by any one pair. 
While I am writing she is as busy at her needle as if just beginning the 
world, and looks almost as young, although the mother of twelve children 
—six only of whom are living.” 

These children were Cadwallader, Thomas, Alexander, David, Alice, 
and Margaret. 

Margaret, the second daughter of Thomas Ellison, born in 1728, mar- 
ried John Crooke of New York, and had only one child, who married the 
Rev. Charles Inglis, curate of St. Paul’s church before the Revolution, 
in New York city. When hostilities broke out, this reverend gentleman, 
like most of the colonial clergy, adhered to the crown and refused the 
request to omit prayers for the king on the occasion of Washington’s 
visit to Trinity. Pending the outbreak of hostilities he removed, in 1775, 
his family then consisting of his wife and ¢hree children, Mrs. Crooke, his 
mother-in-law, and four servants, to Goshen. In 1776 he obtained per- 
mission from the provincial convention for their return to New York by 
flag of truce, and they accordingly returned, v7@ New Windsor, in one of 
Mr. Ellison’s sloops. Having been included with his wife in the act of 
attainder of 1779, the return of peace rendered it obligatory on Mr. Inglis 
to leave the states. He accordingly accompanied some loyalists of his con- 
gregation to Annapolis, Nova Scotia. He was consecrated bishop of that 
province August 12, 1787, and was. appointed member of the provincial 
council in 1809. He died in 1816, aged eighty-two years. His son John 
was the third English bishop of Nova Scotia. 

One of the daughters of the first Bishop Inglis married the well- 
known Judge Haliburton, celebrated as the author of Sam Siick. 

Of the children of Colonel Thomas Ellison of New Windsor, the 
eldest son, Thomas Ellison, Jr., was born in 1732 at New Windsor; he 
married Miss Mary Peck of New York, whose family name is still asso- 
ciated with their property at Peck’s Slip in New York; the second son, 
John, born in 1736, married Catharine Johnston of Kingston; while 
the third son, William, born in 1739, married Mary Floyd, daughter of 
Benjamin Floyd of Brookhaven, Long Island. William Ellison was a 
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captain in his father’s regiment of Ulster county militia, his commission 
bearing date December 17, 1772. Thomas Ellison, Jr., became his 
father’s factor in New York city, and from 1762 throughout the Revolu- 
tion carried on a correspondence with his father at New Windsor. As 
the younger Ellison was a member of the “Committee of One Hundred,” 
and his letters throw 

much light upon the 

effect of the Stamp Act 

and the events of those 

troublesome times, the 

following extracts will 

have permanent public 

interest : 


“Sept. 5th. 1765. 

By report there is a ren SE TEMS 
great disturbance at Bos- \f em: Cpl 
ton about the Stamp \ j a aaa i 
Act &c. It is said they’ are 


Map ips 


have pulled the Lieuten- 

ant-governor’s house 

down—taken what 

money and plate he had 

in the house and de- 

stroyed all his papers 

they could come at, and have ransacked two other houses. They have 
also pulled down two other houses at Rhode Island. The flames seem 
to be coming westward and there is a good deal of talk in town.” 


REAR OF THE HOME OF COLONEL THOMAS ELLISON. 


“ Sept. 11th, 1765. 
The authorities are carrying provisions and ammunition into the fort 
and the governor’s family are moving in. There has been nothing done 
here, but there is a good deal of talk and I do not think there will be any 
disturbance unless it be when the Stamps arrive. It is reported there are 
two men of war lying at the Hook to guard the ship up that brings them.” 


: “ Oct. 23d, 1765. 
Captain Davis has come at last who has the disagreeable Stamp 
papers on board. Most of the vessels in the harbour had their colours 
half hoisted. She was guarded up by two men of war who have carried 
her in the North river to land the Stamps at the fort.” 
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“ Nov. 4th, 1765. 

The governor by advice of the general has consented to deliver the 
Stamps to-morrow morning to the corporation. If they will receive them 
it will settle the minds of the populace in some measure, which have been 
greatly excited by fortifying the fort in so strong a manner, and spiking 
all the guns on the Battery. The governor has made a great many 
enemies by this proceeding and it is dangerous to say anything in his 
behalf. 

The City-Hall bell is now ringing to call the inhabitants together to 
have their advice and ascertain if it be agreeable that the corporation 
should take them under their care. Have just heard that a letter was 
sent to the Treasurer last night, to deposit a sum of money in a certain 
place, or take the consequences of a failure to do so,” 


“ Nov. 6th, 1765. 

I have already written you an account of the disturbances in the city 
and the extraordinary fortifying of the fort, even on the tops of the 
houses, which greatly excited the minds of the people. The most of the 
people living near the fort have moved their effects and there would have 
been a great disturbance in the city last night had not the Stamps been 
delivered to the mayor and corporation, who have placed them in the 
City-Hall. It is believed now there will be no trouble with regard to the 
Stamps unless the new governor when he arrives should endeavor to put 
them in force which would be impossible with what troops are here.” 


“ Nov. 13th, 1765. 
Governor Moore arrived this morning and his commission _was pub- 
lished by one o'clock. I suppose in a few days we shall know some of 
our new master’s sentiments as the Assembly met yesterday, though not 
in sufficient numbers to make a house. The man of war has orders from 
Lord Colin to stop or seize all vessels that are not cleared on stamped 
papers, which puts a stop to trade though hope it will not continue long; 
the Sons of Liberty are not satisfied nor I suppose will they be till busi- 
ness goes on in the usual way.” 
“ Apl. 26th, 1766. 


Yesterday afternoon the packet came in which brought the news that 
the Stamp Act was actually repealed which occasioned great joy. Candles 
were put up at every house and about 2 o’clock in the morning all the 
bells began to ring and colours were hoisted on almost every vessel, and 
in many other places in town. The bells kept ringing till the mail came 
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up about 8 o’clock this morning when by the letters it appeared the repeal 
had but just passed the House of Commons, which put a stop to our 
rejoicings, 

It is reported that nine regiments of troops are coming over, the 
authorities at home disliking very much the tone of the last remon- 
strances from New York.” 

“ Jan. 18th, 1770. 


Our city is yet in a ferment, and last Saturday night a party of 
soldiers attempted to cut down or blow up the liberty pole. Last night 
they effected it which raised the resentment of many of the people who 
met.in the field [now City-Hall Park] this day: they separated how- 
ever without any riot. The officers ordered all the soldiers to remain 
in their barracks, many of them remaining to see their orders obeyed.” 


“ Dec. 30th, 1773. 

Last night there was a dreadful fire, the governor’s house in the fort 
was burnt and not the least thing saved. The governor, lady and 
daughter escaped almost naked as they jumped out of bed. The fire was 
discovered just after 11 o’clock, and though the sentry was in a manner 
around, it was not discovered until it appeared out of the chimnies, when 
it soon burst out of the windows. The Assembly has made the governor 
a present of £5,000 towards his loss,” 

“ Apl. oth, 1774. 

There was yesterday afternoon’a very great seizure made of thirty-six 
chests of tea, a number of cases of gin and other liquors, amounting in 
value to £5,000. These acts in connection with the other burdens forced 
upon the colonies by the mother country, the navigation laws of Parlia- 
ment, tending to destroy their commerce, by not allowing them to trade 
with any foreign country, nor export to England their own merchandise 
except in British vessels, and other grievances with which the history of 
the time abounds, caused a feeling of deep resentment towards Great 
Britain, among the merchants of New York, and a resort to measures for 
their own protection. This evening, May 16, the merchants had a meeting 
in order to consult what measures should be taken to effect a repeal of 
the duty on tea; a non-importation act is talked of, which if it should be 
resolved upon, the next step would probably be, the stoppage of our 
port, as'in the case of Boston. Nothing was concluded on at the time 
but to choose a committee to correspond with the sister colonies, and to 
transact business, Subsequently a large meeting was held by the inhab- 
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itants of the city at the coffee-house to approve of the nomination of 
fifty merchants chosen as such committee.” 


“ Jan. 27th, 1775. 

Yesterday the question came up before the assembly whether they 
should take up the proceedings of congress. After a warm debate it was 
decided against so doing eleven to ten. Many here think that the assem- 
bly should take no notice of what the congress has done, but petition 
themselves, which would be the most likely means of healing the un- 
happy breach. This morning the 31st, the packet arrived bringing the 
king’s speech which is unfriendly to our proceedings, especially at Boston. 
I have seen it and it is said the address from the Commons echoes the 
same sentiments, being determined to enforce the authority of Parliament 
over all the British dominions. It is said there are four thousand more 
troops coming over to Bosten, and that Sir Geoffry Amherst and Sir Wm. 
Draper are coming over to take command in place of General Gage. Two 
ships arrived this morning from Scotland; our committee meets this 
evening, and they will probably be sent back without landing their goods, 
This will make this province in as bad odour as the others,” 


“ Feb. 6th, 1775. 

One of the Scotch ships went down to the watering place this morn- 
ing on her return to Scotland where she still remains requiring some 
repairs. It is said some people were in favor of her coming up though 
very few: should she return it will kick up a dust for there was some 
altercation on the dock upon her leaving. I heard a noise before I was 
up this morning, and soon ascertained it was an informer they had got on 
a cart and were administering a coat of tar and feathers to him.*” It seems 
he had informed against a lot of hemp that was lodged in a cellar. He 
was carted almost around the town before the magistrates could collect, 
they rescued him however and have got two of the acting persons in jail 
and seem to be spirited in suppressing such conduct.” 


“Feb, 11th, 1775. 
The January packet has arrived and brings some favorable accounts. 
It is said the king has received the ‘petition from the congress and intends 
laying it before Parliament. The supporters of the measures of the 
congress attribute great merit to them, and the merchants in England 
who have their connections here are making interest to have our griev- 
ances repealed and are going to petition the king. I sincerely wish they 
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COLONEL THOMAS ELLISON, THE THIRD. 


would and that many thousands of others would join to obtain our 
redress on a lasting foundation; but still I can’t be without fears that we 
shall not: have every redress our sanguine expectations could wish; there- 
fore would have all constitutional measures still pursued to effect a last 
reconciliation.” 
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“ Feb. 27th, 1775. 

By the newspapers you will see the people to the eastward are exer- 
cising and fitting their men for war, it is suspected that there will be some 
sudden thing done in the spring by the troops, as they have been prepar- 
ing wagons and field equipage.” 

“March 2d, 1775. 

This is the day the non-consumption of tea was to take place ; I be- 
lieve a great many in the city have broken the agreement already. How 
it will be at the assembly this evening I do not know. One of the dele- 
gates, Mr. T ,is one of the managers who has said there shall be no tea 
drank on that occasion, if so, it may make some disturbance. It was ex- 
pected there would have been some parade this day in burying the tea 
canister,-and burning some of the remains of the tea, but there was 
nothing. By the paper you will see there was a great majority for a 
provincial congress to elect delegates to the next congress. The majority 
here are for a continental congress, but that they should be instructed. 
Mr. Isaac Low, chairman, of the present committee, has declined serving 
as a deputy, nor will he go as delegate to the next congress, so suppose 
we shall have new ones.” 





“ Apl. oth, 1775. 

The Boston post brought us last night disagreeable news respecting 
our public affairs. The Parliament have voted the Bostonians in actual 
rebellion, and the other provintes aides and abettors: two hundred and 
sixty against eighty, so that there was a great majority against those who 
will support his majesty with their lives and fortunes. It is said that all the 
ports on the continent are to be blocked up with men of war, and we are 
to be permitted to trade only with England and with no foreign port. It 
is reported as a certainty that there are six regiments of foot, and two of 
light horse coming over immediately; and also twenty small men of war 
to block up all the ports.. Saturday afternoon Captain Sears was arrested 
and taken before the mayor, when refusing to give bail was taken to jail, 
but on the way and going up the steps was rescued by a number of people 
and carried through some of the streets. In the evening there was a 
meeting in the field, when he took the sense of those present as to whether 
he should give bail. Some were for and some against his doing so. A 
hand bill is in circulation signed by Ralph Thurman who has offended 
many by packing some straw in trusses that was purchased for the troops 
at Boston. Accordingly many of those who were in the field on Saturday 
evening, went to Thurman’s house to cause him to make concessions to 
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them, which he refused to do. His brother stood in the door with a pair 
of pistols, with upper door open, and declared if any entered he would 
fire. None attempted to enter and after staying till nine or ten o’clock, 
dispersed without obtaining any satisfaction.” 
“ Apl. 25th, 1775. 

You will see in yesterday’s paper the melancholy account from Boston 
which is this day confirmed by the way of Waterford. I fain would hope 
it is not so bad as represented, yet I fear there is too much in, it. If any 
lives are lost it will be attended with bad consequences and no doubt will 
raise America unanimously against the troops; for who could see their 
countrymen butchered and not endeavor to prevent it. Should the troops 
have made the attack on the people it will unite every man against them. 
There were two sloops at our dock loaded with flour &c. for the army at 
Boston which were immediately unloaded, though Sunday. There was 
also a ship loaded for the same place, which was fallen down to the water- 
ing place [lower bay of New York] which they intended also to bring up 
and unload, but the man of war heard of it and sent some men on board, 
and yesterday morning saw her safely out of the’ Hook, which will be the 
last they will get from hete should any part of the account be true. This 
news raised the spirits of the people so. highly that on Sunday evening 
they went in a large body to the City-Hall and took out the province 
arms, about five hundred stand. Should the accounts from Boston be 
true, it is probable that as soon as the congress meets at Philadelphia, a 
non-exportation act will be agreed upon in order to prevent the troops be- 
ing supplied with provisions.” 

“ Apl. 29th, 1775. 

Ever since the news from Boston, the city has been in tumult and 
confusion, but has subsided some; and hope we shall soon be in order as 
people of every turn, warm as well as moderate, will join in establishing 
it. The committee have again met and held up the same hundred men, 
nominated and appointed an election for them on Monday next: when 
they are chosen they will enter into proper regulations. There is a 
spirited association set on foot and will be signed I believe by every man 
in town, the purport of which is to support the measures of the con- 
tinental congress, and also of the provincial congress, and the proceedings 
of the committee, which will bea means of keeping peace in the city. I 
heard Mr, Oliver De Lancey will sign it if it be not inconsistent with his 
oath, and Judge Livingston has already signed it. By the latest accounts 
from Boston, it appears the regulars have lost, killed and taken prisoners 
three hundred and thirty-two and the loss by the Bostonians thirty or 
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forty. There is a report in town that a cessation of arms is agreed on 
which may be confirmed. 

We hear that the Bostonians have sent all their men home except 
eighteen of each company, who are kept as an army of observation, lest 
the troops should make another excursion. Our city which was divided 
about the mode of redress, is now united, and of one way of thinking, 
that spirited measures will be most likely to bring on a reconciliation ; as 
we cannot bear the thought of being dragooned into measures we dis- 
approve of. Our custom house will probably be open next week, but we 
expect all our ports will be closed as soon as the congress meets at Phila- 
delphia, unless we have more favourable accounts which will not probably 
be the case, as we hear the three generals expected, have arrived at 
Boston. Since the affair at the latter place, it is necessary to act with 
more spirit than before; those who were in hopes it might have been 
settled without spilling of blood, will join heartily now in more spirited 
measures, which will be the means of preventing the effusion of more 
blood. You will see the names of the association in the papers, which is 
universally signed and hope yourself and Brother William will also put 
your names to it, as civil government is very weak, it is necessary com- 
mittees should be appointed, to keep order and prevent running into con- 
fusion till these troubles can be settled. All those refusing to become 
members of the association here are to have their names returned to the 
committee. The committee assembly have agreed to raise six thousand 
men at once, and have appointed their generals and other officers. 

I am glad to hear that you and my brother have acted with decision 
in the troublesome times as nothing but a spirited behavior will save us. 
Ihave heard that your committee had written to ours, that you were 
in want of arms and ammunition and requesting them to ‘advance the 
money, which was declined and recommended when they wanted any- 
thing of the kind to raise the money by subscription. I cannot hear of 
a quarter cask of powder for you, to be had in the city. Several of our 
principal men are going to England immediately. Mr. John Watts, 
Henry Cruger, Roger Morris, Colonel Maunsell and many others. 

A vessel has just arrived from Liverpool having spoken six transports 
to the eastward, with troops, and reports that fifteen or sixteen hundred 
Regulars are coming here from England.” 

“ Apl. 27th, 1775. 

Since my last letter to you there has been a meeting at the liberty 
pole, and a great majority were for shutting up our port immediately, and 
from thence they went to Mr. Elliot’s house, a great number with arms 
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and demanded the keys of the custom-house. We have no later accounts 
from Boston, and fear the next will be of a general battle. We are now 
involved in a civil war and must sink or swim with the other colonies. 
Nothing can save us but the closest union of the whole, should we divide 
it will make an opening for civil war among ourselves, which would be much 
worse than with the soldiers. I was for moderate measures, but the face 
of affairs is now changed and to-morrow a general committee is to be 
chosen of one hundred men, my own name being on the list. On Fri- 
day at 12 o’clock they began to choose committee men, but soon after 
stopped as some disapproved of it. 

Just now a report has come to town that the men of war have seized 
all the vessels at Salem, and are coming here and to Philadelphia to do 
the same. I hope your country will be prudent and not become divided, 
as a spirited opposition to the acts of the army will be necessary. Our 
committee have again met and erased some of the names from the list 
that were objected, De Lancey’s, Thurman’s &c. They have also agreed 
to have an association to be signed by the inhabitants, in defence of their 
rights and liberties which will be universally agreed to, It is conceded if 
a fleet and army come here it will be impossible to hold the town, there- 
fore they have concluded to carry all the cannon &c., up to King’s-bridge, 
and fortify a place there, and some of the cannon are already on their way. 
It is said there are seven hundred or eight hundred men from Connecticut 
on the march here and some of their officers are already come to town.” 


“ May Igth, 1775. 

There is little news just now, save what appears in the papers of the 
day. Our committee have agreed to send the Connecticut men notice 
that they are not immediately wanted here; there is also a report that a 
64 gun ship is coming here from Boston. 

This morning (26th) the Asta a 64 gun ship came in the harbor from 
Boston and lays directly opposite Coenties dock. The Captain has gone 
to the governor’s at Flushing. Our committee are going round the wards 
to see if they can raise ten thousand pounds by subscription on loan to be 
repaid by the province. They subscribe from £20 to £200; I have put 
my name down for £30. I have heard it mentioned that our congress 
had partly determined on the number of men to be raised, which is two 
thousand eight hundred.” 

‘June 7th, 1775. 

There is a report that the people of Rhode-Island have taken a 20 gun 


frigate by stratagem (without the loss of a man), brought her to dock and 
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taken out her guns and ammunition. What can’t Americans do? Though 
it will be well if we do not pay for it.” 


“ June 13th, 1775. 

Our committee meetings are not yet over, for after the provisional 
congress had published the order to keep the peace and not disturb the 
king’s store, and had got those things replaced that were removed at 
Turtle bay, last Sunday night they were taken out again by some New 
England men, put on board a sloop and carried up the sound. The 
Kingfisher man of war went in pursuit, but is returned without meeting 
her. The congress has fixed upon Thursday 2oth of July as a day of fast- 
ing, and abstaining from labor, and it is thought our own exportation act 
will go into effect on that day, if it does it may be said we shall cease 
Jrom our labors, with a good deal of propriety. Last Wednesday we had 
an account from Norwich of another fight at Boston and that the provin- 
cials were obliged to retreat with considerable loss. By the accounts of 
the action at Cambridge it is uncertain which has gained the day and it 
is probable there will be skirmishes every week in which many lives will be 
lost. I send you the account of a motion made by our agent, Mr. Burke, 
for leave to bring the Remonstrance from our Assembly to the table, 
which you will see was defeated by Lord North. This being the mode of 
redress recommended by Lord North and now rejected will no doubt 
turn every American in opposition and convince them that nothing but 
absolute submission to Parliament will suffice, or decide it by the sword ; 
which last alternative must be the case, as America never will, unless 
compelled, submit. They have begun this day, July 4th, to enlist men, 
and it is said they are coming in very fast.” 


“ July 16th, 1775. 

On Thursday last the man of war’s barge was taken by some Connecti- 
cut men, they supposing she intended to capture their sloop which they 
were using to carry their stores. The barge however had no such inten- 
tion, and was only going to land a sick man, unluckily near where this 
sloop lay near the shipyards. They drew the barge up into the street, 
and carried the men prisoners to the camp. . General Worster disapproved 
of the action, ordered the men to be released at once and the barge 
returned, at the same time writing a polite note to the captain disavowing 
the proceeding and offering to make good any damage to the boat. His 
order was so far complied with as to put the boat in the water, but one or 
two men said to have belonged to the man of war had deserted, set her 
on fire and sent her adrift, in which situation she drifted down the river 
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in sight of the man of war. The mayor and corporation and the commit- 
tee of the congress have disapproved of it in a hand-bill which they have 
published, and also of the breaking open of the king’s stores at North 
River.” 


“ July 20th, 1775. 
This day has been observed as a solemn fast and sermons were 
preached in all the churches, suitable to the times. There never was a 
time when fasting and Prayer were more necessary for we are living upon 
a volcano which at any time may burst forth.” 


“Sept. 4th, 1775. 

The city has been pretty quiet for some days past, though two boats 
have been burnt, supposed to have belonged to a sloop from Stattsburgh 
with provisions from the man of war, though one of them belonged to an 
armed tender of the latter vessel. People still continue moving their 
effects out of town. We fear having very troublesome times here, the 
accounts from home are unfavorable and the men of war have very strict 
orders to enforce obedience, the ministry being determined to support 
Parliament : though it is.thought internal taxation will be given up. It 
is said that the governor has sent the mayor an extract of a letter from 
Lord Dartmouth, informing him that orders are sent to all the men of 
war to prevent all forts and batteries from being erected, and if they 
should attempt to build any, or the inhabitants should move any of the 
cannon &c, which belong to the king, to fire on the town and cities until 
they desist. I hear they are going on with the fort at West Point and 
my carpenter John Adams has gone up as head workman.” 


Here ends apparently the correspondence between Thomas Ellison, 
Jr., and his father Colonel Ellison of New Windsor, the former having 
doubtless left the city. Colonel Ellison died in 1779, having dwelt at New 
Windsor nearly sixty years) Among the manuscripts of Colonel Ellison 
appears the following letter from Governor Tryon: 


“* New York, March toth, 1774. 


SIR :—I have been favored with your letter of 27th January, and am so 
well satisfied with your reasons for forming the regiment into two bat- 
talions, that I have ordered the commissions for the field officers to be 
made out agreeable to your recommendation, except that I have given 
the command of the first battalion to James Clinton, Esq., out of respect 
to his family and in consideration of the long and faithful services of the 
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deceased old gentleman, and his surviving son James Clinton, in the 
provincial service of the last war. 


I am with regard, your obt. and Humble Servant, 
W. M. Tryon,” 


Thomas Ellison, Jr., had a town house at No. 13 Broadway, near the 
Bowling Green, New York city, long occupied by the Ellison family in 
winter. At his death, childless, in 1796, he left a large estate in both city 
and country. The “Ellison and De Peyster” water grant is known to all 
lawyers, and many a conveyancer will be glad to learn something more of 
the name of Ellison which appears constantly in abstracts of title in the 
city of New York. By his will Colonel Ellison bequeathed to the Epis- 
copal church at New Windsor an endowment sufficient to establish it on 
a sure footing. His property descended largely to the children of his 
brother William Ellison of New Windsor, who had married Miss Floyd 
of Long Island, a connection of the family of the “ signer.” 

* William Ellison died in the year 1810, at his estate in New Wind- 
sor, leaving three children: Thomas Ellison (3d), who married Harriet 
Rumsey, daughter of Colonel Charles Rumsey of Cecil county, Mary- 
land, a gentleman facile princeps in his county and an officer in the Revo- 
lutionary war; Elizabeth, who married Benjamin Floyd of Long Island ; 
and Margaret, who married John Blackburn Miller of New York. - The 
eight children of Thomas Ellison (3d) and Harriet Rumsey were well 
known to the older families of the state: Mary J. married Thomas De 
Lancey, Eliza married Dr. Edward Bullus, Henrietta married Charles F. 
Morton, U.S. A., John married Mary A. Ross, Caroline married Edmund 
Morton, Emily married John L. Morton, Thomas (4th) married Mary A. 
Ellison (2d, Elizabeth Baker), Charlotte married William-C. Maitland. 
Charles F., Edmund, and John L. Morton were brothers, and sons of 
General Jacob Morton, famous in the early annals of New York city 
under the state government. They were likewise nephews of Josiah 
Quincy of Boston and of Washington Morton who married Cornelia, 
daughter of General Philip Schuyler. 

On some parts of the old New Windsor property, held under title 
deeds dating back to the first settlement of the county of Orange, or 
indeed of that part of the province of New York, still live some of the 
descendants of the honored first proprietor of the region, John Ellison 
of old New Castle-on-Tyne. 


Ue ty ap 
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It is hardly possible to imagine a more picturesque field for the 
novelist as well as the historian, than the wilderness farms of the heroic 
settlers of eastern Ohio during the memorable years when that state was 
girding on its armor preparatory to knocking for admission to the Union, 
The families who planted their crude homes in the new country were 
chiéfly from New England, representing its best blood, its industry, and 
its thrift, together with the heroism of all the ages. Log-cabins were 
erected with comparative ease, and dainty hands were not slow to give 
them touches of color. An honest title-deed to any given number of 
acres of rich land was a powerful incentive to its clearing and cultivation, 
which few ambitious young men could resist. Thus we find these settlers 
running all manner of risks to accomplish their purposes, even that of star- 
vation—for unless there was a flour-mill within reach the Indian hunting- 
grounds were anything but comfortable in the beginning. 

A chapter of romantic interest might chronicle the adventures and dis- 
appointments of a party of Frenchmen, who, captivated by the glowing 
descriptions of Joel Barlow, journeyed across the Atlantic to find the 
enchanting region where every man might become a great land-owner; a 
paradise, with “climate healthy and delightful, scarcely such a thing as 
frost in winter, magnificent forests of a tree from which sugar flows, and a 
shrub which yields candles; venison in abundance, without foxes, wolves, 
lions, or tigers; no taxes to pay; no military enrollments; no quarters to 
find for soldiers ; a river called by way of eminence Zhe Beautiful, abound- 
ing in fish of enormous size ;” and the land only five shillings per acre! In 
his Story of Ohio Alexander Black says: ‘The jolly scrapings of a fiddle 
were one night heard by the Ohio boatmen as they drifted past a hitherto 
untenanted part of the Scioto region. Fast and furious came the melodies, 
to which sounded the accompaniment of dancing feet. Occasionally a 
shout of approval greeted the player, but the shout was lustiest when the 
instrument gave forth the strains of the Marseillaise. For among the tall 
sycamores was encamped a company whose members had traveled all the 
way from sunny France.” 

Joel Barlow did not return to America for many years after his famous 
efforts to sell land in Ohio, but devoted himself to politics and letters, 
He never wandered through the state which his gifts as a poet enabled 
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him to picture as such a veritable Arcadia; never paused before log-cabin 
doors to observe the life within, and how in the midst of loneliness and 
danger it was possible to find means of recreation—even to the giving of 
a stately ball. At all “raisings” and “ quilting-parties” in the early 
times a dance usually followed in the evening, “and if there was no 
fiddler, good whistlers and good singers were plenty.” 

The description of the building of a log-cabin by John S. Williams, 
who removed with his father’s family from one of the Carolinas to the 
locality in Ohio directly west of Wheeling, West Virginia, is suggestive in 
the superlative degree. He says: “Our cabin had been raised, covered, 
part of the cracks chinked, and part of the floor laid, when we moved in, 
on Christmas day! There had not been a stick cut except in building the 
cabin. We had intended an inside chimney, for we thought the chimney 
ought to be zz the house. We had a log put across the whole width of 
the cabin for a mantel, but when the floor was in we found it so low as 
not to answer, and removed it. Here was a great change for my mother 
and sister, as well as the rest, but particularly my mother. She was raised 
in the most delicate manner in and near London, and lived most of her 
time in affluence, and always comfortable. She was now in the wilder- 


ness, surrounded by wild beasts, in a cabin with about half a floor, no 
door, no ceiling overhead, not even a tolerable sign for a fireplace, the light 
of day and the chilling winds of night passing between every two logs in 
the building, the cabin so high from the ground that a bear, wolf, panther, 
or any other animal less in size than a cow, could go under without even 


a squeeze. 

Such was our situation on Thursday and Thursday night, December 
25, 1800, and which was bettered only by very slow degrees. Our family 
consisted of my mother, a sister of twenty-two, my brother, nearly twenty- 
one and very weakly, and myself in my eleventh year. 

In building our cabin it was set to front the north and south, my 
brother using my father’s pocket compass on the occasion. We had no 
idea of living in a house that did not stand square with the earth itself. 
We had, as the reader will see, a window—if it could be called a window 
when perhaps it was the largest spot in the top, bottom, or sides of the 
cabin at which the wind cou/d not enter. It was made by sawing out a 
log, placing sticks across, and then, by pasting an old newspaper over the 
hole and applying some hogs’ lard, we had a kind of glazing which shed a 
most beautiful and mellow light across the cabin when the sun shone on 
it. All other light entered at the doors, cracks, and chimney. The size 
of our cabin was twenty-four by eighteen. The west end was occupied by 
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two beds, the centre of each side by a door, and here our symmetry had to 
stop, for on the opposite side of the window, made of clapboards and sup- 
ported on pins driven into the logs, were our shelves. Upon these shelves 
my sister displayed, in ample order, a host of pewter plates, basins and 
dishes, and spoons, scoured and bright. It was ndne of your new-fangled 
pewter made of lead, but the best London pewter, which our father him- 
self bought of Townsend, the manufacturer. These were the plates upon 
which you could hold your meat so as to cut it without slipping and with- 
out dulling your knife. But alas! the days of pewter plates and sharp 
dinner knives have passed away never to return. 

Our chimney occupied most of the east end; pots and kettles opposite 





OUR CABIN. 


From Howe's Historical Collections. 


the window under the shelves, a gun on hooks over the north door, four 
split-bottom chairs, three three-legged stools, and a small eight-by-ten 
looking-glass sloped from the wall over a large towel and comb-case. 
These, with a clumsy shovel and a pair of tongs, made in Frederick, with 
one shank straight, completed our furniture—except a spinning-wheel, and 
things to work with. It was absolutely necessary to have three-legged stools, 
as four legs of anything could not all touch the floor at the same time. 
The first winter our living was scanty and hard: but even this winter 
had its felicities. We had part of a barrel of flour which we had brought 
from Frederick town, and part of a jar of hogs’ lard brought from old 
Carolina; not the tasteless stuff which now goes by that name, but pure 
leaf lard, taken from hogs raised on pine roots and fattened on sweet po- 
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tatoes, and into which, while rendering, were immersed the boughs of the 
fragrant bay tree, that imparted to the lard arich flavor. Of that flour, 
shortened with this lard, my sister, every Sunday morning, and at no other 
zime, made short biscuit for breakfast—not these greasy, gum-elastic bis- 
cuit we mostly meet with now, rolled out with a pin, or cut out with a cut- 
ter; or those that are speckled by or puffed up with refined lye, called 
saleratus ; but made one by one with her fair hands, and placed in neat 
juxtaposition in a skillet or spider, pricked with a fork, to prevent blistering, 
and baked before an open fire—not half baked and half stewed in a cook- 
ing-stove. Our regular supper was mush and milk. At first we had to 
manufacture meal, when we had corn, in any way we could get the corn 
into pieces. We soaked and pounded it, we shaved it, we planed it, and, 
at the proper season, grated it. When one of our neighbors got a hand- 
mill it was thought quite an acquisition to the neighborhood. Salt was 
five dollars a bushel, and we used none in our corn-bread, which we soon 
liked as well without it. 

The evenings of the first winter did not pass off as pleasantly as the 
evenings afterwards. We had not yet raised tobacco to stem and twist, 
we had no corn to shell, no turnips to scrape. We had no towto spin into 
rope-yarn, nor straw to plait for hats, and we had come so late we could 
get but few walnuts to crack. We had, however, the Bible, George Fox’s 
Journal, Barkley’s Apology, and a number of books, and to our stock we 
soon after added a borrowed copy of Pilgrim’s Progress, which we read 
twice through without stopping. . . . We had no candles, and cared 
little about them, except for summer use. In Carolina we had the real 
fat light-wood—not merely pine knots, but the fat straight pine. This, 
from the brilliancy of our parlor of winter evenings, might be supposed 
to put not only candles, lamps, camphene, Greenough’s chemical oil, but 
even gas itself to the blush. In the west we had not this, but my business 
was to ramble the woods every evening for seasoned sticks, or the bark 
of the shelly hickory, for light. ’Tis true that our light was not as good 
as even candles, but we got along without fretting, for we depended 
more upon the goodness of our eyes than upon the brilliancy of the 
light.” 

Ephraim Cutler, the eldest son of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, furnishes in 
his recently published autobiography a graphic picture of early life in Ohio. 
He removed from Connecticut, reaching the wilds of the west in 1795, 
and subsequently became a judge in the courts, a member of the terri- 
torial legislature, and of the convention which formed the first constitu- 
tion of Ohio. In later years he introduced the first bill into the legis- 
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lature of the state for establishing a system of common schools in Ohio. 
He describes the openings in the forest about 1796, made passable for 
pack-horses, the discovery of salt springs, and the boiling down of the 
water to make salt. He relates: “I often went up with parties to make 
salt, and had at one time in my company a lively little Frenchman, named 
Peter Noblaise, who came from France with the Gallipolis French. One 
evening, two gentlemen called, and requested our hospitality for the night. 
They appeared like foreigners, but spoke English well. Peter soon dis- 
covered that the visitors were Frenchmen, and after we were collected in 
our cabin he and one of them became very loquacious in their native 
language. Peter, being a good singer, commenced the Marseilles Hymn, 
and sang several other French airs, in which he was joined by one or both 
of the strangers. The other man, who was a person of fine figure and 
engaging manners, confined his conversation mostly to me, asking many 
minute questions about the Ohio Company and the settlers at Marietta, 
and especially respecting the French at Gallipolis. We conversed until 
after midnight, when I gave him my bunk and bearskin for his bed. The 
next morning he thanked me in the most cordial manner for our entertain- 
ment. As they were about to start, the one who had talked with Peter 
took him aside, and told him we had entertained the Duke of Orleans 
[afterward Louis Philippe, king of France].” * 

The founding of the town of Ames, in 1799, was one of those interest- 
ing incidents of which Ohio has an over-abundance. The first trees were 
cut down in May, and logs were made ready for a cabin. In 1801 Judge 
Cutler wrote to his father: ‘“ At our last court, by the united petition of 
our inhabitants, we were incorporated by the name of Ames. This name 
I proposed to the people, and they unanimously agreed to it (after offer- 
ing and insisting upon the name of Cutler, which I thought best to op- 
pose). The able support the Hon. Fisher Ames gave you and the other 
directors in settling your business with congress, and his enlightened, 
enlarged, and truly just ideas respecting the western country and politics 
in general, with other reasons, induced me to fix on his name. We have 
one hundred and sixty-one souls in Ames, which was two years ago a howIl- 
ing wilderness, where only wild beasts and hostile savages were found. 
Suffer me to say, for it cost me months of toil and anxiety, that of this 
settlement I look upon myself as the sole founder. I do think its native 
woods would yet clothe every foot of it if I had not stepped forward 
and made the exertions I have, regardless of trouble and fatigue. But 
I am richly repaid by the success which has crowned the undertaking.” 

* Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, page 33. 
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CINCINNATI IN 1810, THE PRIMITIVE OUTLOOK, . 


From Howe's Historical Collections 


Judge Cutler further explains in his narrative: “‘ The respectability and 


success of the settlement at Ames resulted, I .believe, from the character 
of its early citizens, and the direction they gave to its affairs. Of these 
besides Captain Benjamin Brown and Lieutenant George Ewing (whose 
history is part and parcel of the history of our beloved country) were Sil- 
vanus Ames, afterward judge, and his accomplished and estimable wife 
who came here in 1800, and near the same time the worthy Deacon Joshua 
Wyatt and his wife, a pious and intelligent woman, also Mr. John Brown 
and Colonel Absalom Boyles, both prominent and useful men. About 
1804 a number of good families moved into the township, among them 
Judge George Walker, an active and influential citizen, Mr. Jason Rice, 
Mr. Abel Glazier, and other desirable accessions. The settlers very 
early entered into an agreement not to use ardent spirits at elections, on 
the fourth of July, at social parties, raisings, logging-bees, or any public 
occasion, and to this agreement they strictly adhered for many years. 
The sabbath was also observed as a day of rest, and meetings for public 
worship were held, conducted by Deacon Wyatt. On these occasions 
Burder’s Village Sermons were usually read. 

Schools of an elevated character were soon established. In 1801 my 
cousin Moses Everett taught a school in a room in my house. He was a 
son of Rev. Moses Everett of Dorchester, Massachusetts, and a graduate 
of Harvard in 1786. He entered the army and died at Fort Erie in 1814. 
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The next teacher was my brother Charles Cutler, who came to Ohio early 
in 1802. He graduated at Harvard college in 1793, and taught school 
several years in Boston. He was a man of ability and a fine scholar. He 
came to the west on account of his health, and died at my house in Ames, 
September 17, 1805. I took the United States Gazette, at that time the 
only paper taken in the place, and this, except by fortunate accident, did 
not arrive much oftener than once in three months. 

In our isolated condition we felt the need of other means of acquiring 
information. Ata public meeting of the inhabitants of Ames in 1802, 
called to devise means to improve our roads, the intellectual wants of the 
neighborhood became the subject of conversation. It was suggested that 
a library would supply what was needed, but the settlers had no money, 
and with few exceptions were in debt for their lands. The question of 
ways and means was discussed. Mr. Josiah True of Sunday creek set- 
tlement proposed to obtain the means by catching ’coons and sending 
their skins to Boston by Samuel Brown, Esq., who expected to go east in 
a wagon the next summer. Esquire Brown was present and assented to 
this proposition. Our young men were active hunters; the ’coon skins 
and other furs were furnished and sent to market, and the books were 
bought. The Rev. Thaddeus Harris and the Rev. Manasseh Cutler selected 
for us about fifty volumes of choice books, and to these additions were 
made from time to time. As the settlement increased and children grew 
up, readers were multiplied, and all could have access to the library. 
More than fifty young men were trained under these influences, and have 
gone out into the world; some as intelligent farmers, some as success- 
ful merchants, others as professional teachers, lawyers, and judges, or 
ministers of the gospel—and all have been useful and respectable citizens. 
Several of them were educated at the Ohio university; among whom 
were Rev. Edward R. Ames, D.D., the subsequently eloquent and dis- 
tinguished bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, and the Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, who by his talents and industry achieved as a lawyer, 
statesman, and cabinet officer a national reputation.” 

The statesman Hon. Thomas Ewing was the son of George Ewing, 
before mentioned among the original settlers of Ames, and from the Ohio 
university at Athens received in 1815 the first degree of A. B. that was 
ever granted in the northwest. He was in the senate of the United 
States from 1831 to 1837, and in 1841 was made secretary of the treasury 
by President Harrison. In 1849 he was appointed by President Taylor to 
the newly created portfolio of the interior and organized that depart- 
ment. He was a statesman of marked ability, and ranked in the supreme 
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court of the United States among the foremost lawyers of the nation. 
His daughter became the wife of General W. T. Sherman, and his son, 
Thomas Ewing, educated at Brown university, became in 1861 the first 
chief-justice of Kansas, and later on served with distinction in the civil 
war where he was created a brigadier-general for gallantry. He was after- 
ward a member of congress, but finally declined a renomination and re- 
moved to New York, where he has since devoted himself to the practice 
of law. Two other sons, Hugh B. Ewing and Charles Ewing, both highly 
educated, distinguished themselves in our country’s service. General 
Hugh B. Ewing led a brigade at Antietam and at the siege of Vicksburg, 
and a division at Chickamauga which formed the advance of Sherman’s 
army, and which in a desperate battle carried Mission Ridge. After the 
war, in 1866, he was sent as United States minister to Holland, serving in 
that capacity four years. General Charles Ewing was for some time on 
the staff of his brother-in-law General Sherman, and during the war on 
more than one occasion received honorable promotion for gallantry. 

George Ewing kept a full and interesting journal throughout the Rev- 
olution, in which he served from the campaign before Quebec to the end 
of the war, and notably was first lieutenant of the famous “ Jersey Blues.” 
When he settled in Ames his farm (in the beginning) was eight miles from 
any neighbor. His subsequently distinguished son Thomas related that 
“when a lad about fifteen, in 1804, he was at work one day in his father’s 
corn-field, and was hailed by a well-mounted gentleman, who wished to 
be entertained all night. The lad with prompt hospitality took his horse, 
and conducted him to the log-cabin abode of the family, but was dis- 
tressed to find that his father treated the stranger with marked cold- 
ness. The latter, however, paid no attention to his apparently unwelcome 
reception, but conversed in a sprightly and charming manner, and quite 
captivated all the other members of the household except the host. 
Next morning as the visitor rode off on the bridle-path, George Ewing 
said to his son with great feeling, ‘‘ That man is Aaron Burr who slew 
Alexander Hamilton.” 

Judge Cutler removed in 1806 to the bank of the Ohio river, six miles 
below Marietta, where he resided nearly half a century, until his death in 
1853. His diary in the early part of this period is vivid with home scenes 
in the wild new country.* Wishing to encourage settlers he bought large 
tracts of land on credit and sold them again, in small farms, also on credit, 
trusting buyers for the purchase-money until they could raise wheat or 
cattle for payment. But there was no market for these productions within 

* Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler. 
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easy reach; to take cattle to Baltimore occupied six weeks in the transit. 
He therefore undertook the laborious business himself, driving the first 
cattle over the mountains from Ohio to an eastern sale. While on one of 


these journeysin 1809, he writes as follows: 

“ Saturday, August 12.—Conclude to leave Hamill’s, who has treated 
us with friendship and kindness. Lose cattle: Charles went back and 
found all but two. The prospect in descending Alleghany is very pleas- 
ing; there are about thirty farms on George’s Hills under view at one 
time—a beautiful house and fine farm apparently two or three miles off. 
We stop at a Dutchman’s at the mouth of Savage, named John Brant, 
newly come there. The woman came out and tripped down the river to 
call her husband. The house looked very shabby and I expected poor fare. 
I thought if we could get a little milk it would be the best we could get, 
and expected to lie on the floor and be a’ prey to the fleas. But appear- 
ances are deceitful. We went in after taking care of our cattle, and found 
everything orderly and clean, and asked for supper. The woman had four 
small children, and no help. She inquired which we would have, coffee 
or tea. I told her coffee, and in a few minutes she had a chicken killed, 
dressed, and on the table, with bacon, coddled apples, pickles, cucumbers, 
apple pie, and I know not what all. The table was set with the neatest 
china, and everything had a most exquisite taste ; coffee clear as amber 
and all done in the twinkling of an eye. In the room where we lodged 
was a nice bed, an elegant clock, a handsome deaufcet, well filled.” 

In passing through Pennsylvania he describes the Dutch farm-houses 
and the peculiarities of the people. On the first day of September, 1809, 
he writes: “I went out this day among the farmers to sell cattle. . . . 
Mr. Updegraff was not at home, but two young ladies, his daughters, gave 
me a polite invitation to come in and sit down. They were Quakeresses ; 
their manners were extremely easy. . . . From thence I went to Mr. 
Rittle’s.: He too was absent, but his wife, a proper Dutch woman, told me 
she ‘should not buys no cattles for de drout.’ I asked the way to Mr. 
Amit’s. She told me to‘ go the road till I met two houses, and then I would 
come to a brick storehouse by de mills, then go to de right, and then to de 
left, to Amit’s.” Well, to Amit’s I went, but did not find him at home. 
His wife and family were at dinner, of which they invited me to partake. 
She told me Mr. Amit wanted to buy, and would come and see my cattle. 

Sunday, September 3.—If ever a person was homesick I am. _ I can- 
not see the end of my journey or of my toils. When I came here yester- 
day I hoped to be ready to turn my face homeward by Monday, but am 
still disappointed. Our fat landlady sits constantly on the piazza. She 
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is loquacious cnough, but I can understand her with difficulty. ‘ O my 
Got !’ says she, ‘ whata little hand. You don’t work. There!’ she thrust 
out her own toward me, ‘dat’s more big dan two of dat,’ and fell into a 
loud laugh, I thought so too. Hers looked as hard as a wood-chopper’s, 
and as black as a squaw’s. She has two maids to assist her, and the house 
is clean and victuals good. The man appears like an honest fat Dutch- 
man, and has an excellent farm. . . . The Dutch are remarkable for 
having selected the very best lands. They have strong judgment, and are 
generally moral and industrious ; but when they are polished they shine 
equal with any—for instance, the two Misses Updegraff.” 

Having disposed of his cattle, Judge Cutler returned to Ohio on horse- 
back, and the money received during his absence went far toward aiding 
many of the pioneer families to secure titles to their homes. 

Senator John Sherman refers to this period as the “ Age of the Log- 
cabin.” He says: “ Many of the settlers thought it was the happiest 
time in their lives. We talk about hard times now! Then the pioneer 
was glad to get thirty-two cents a bushel for wheat ; eggs and butter could 
not be sold for money. The only way they could get money was to drive 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and horses over the Alleghany mountains, and there 
sell for money—York money as they called it. Every homestead was a 
log-cabin. No brick houses then; no frame-houses except in the towns. 
What did they encounter! the deadening of the trees, their gradual fall- 
ing, the logging and burning, the clearing, the rude plowing amidst the 
stumps and roots—what exciting, toilsome times! Custom made the 
solitude and independence of their life happiness.” 

In a brilliant oration, on the occasion of the celebration of the first settle- 
ment in Ohio, the Hon. John W. Daniel said: “ The founders did not 
come as the Spaniards went to the Mississippi, in search of gold. They 
taught a lesson of history in the character of their laws. They taught a 
lesson of courage in the very nature of their bold adventure. They taught 
a lesson of prudence in the sedate and organic way in which they went 
about their business. They came here as home-seekers and home-builders, 
They came bringing their household gods, their wives and their children. 
The mustard seed which fell here in this beautiful soil a hundred years 
ago has now expanded into a great tree, whose branches spread over the 
continent, and the birds of the air from all nations of the earth do lodge 


therein.” 






















THE BLUE AND BEAUTIFUL NARRAGANSETT 


ITS HISTORIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Narragansett bay is without doubt the most remarkable of the pictur- 
esque features with which the proud little state of Rhode Island abounds. 
With numerous arteries, it extends for twenty-eight miles through the 
very heart of the state; having on the east one-fifth of its entire area, 
and four-fifths on the left—a goodly heritage of land and water, the 
dwelling-places of a population of nearly three hundred thousand souls. 
Within the bay a dozen islands, great and small, are of easy access; and 
the shores on either side, dotted with hamlets and villages, are guarded 
night and day by slumbering forts and watchful lighthouses. 

During the summer season every form of marine life and architecture 
is here visible, from the formidable man-of-war to the puffing tug-boat, 
from the leviathan Pilgrim down to the steam-launch. Every yacht club 
on the Atlantic makes its rendezvous here, and the flags and pennants of 
foreign lands find a welcome haven on these lovely waters. 

The historic associations connected with Narragansett bay are not less 
remarkable than its natural beauties. In 1764 a boat’s crew from the 
English schooner S¢. Yohn, in attempting at Newport to carry off a de- 
serter, was forcibly resisted. This was the first overt act of rebellious 
opposition to British supremacy in the colonies, the first blow struck for 
American independence—a verification of the old proverb, that ‘“‘ Rhode 
Islanders loved to. fight, if they could fight on the sea.” 

When in 1875 Admiral Wellesley of the British navy anchored in 
Newport harbor in command of the Bellerophon, he remarked that this 
famous arm of the ocean—‘ The Blue and Beautiful Narragansett ”—was 
one of the finest sheets of water he had ever beheld. From the quarter- 
deck, with its surroundings, it realized to him a scene of tranquil beauty. 
When, however, the gallant admiral called to mind that on these waters the 
English once reigned supreme, he had not forgotten that it was from this 
very port Burgoyne, in 1778, sailed for England after his defeat at Saratoga. 

As points of observation, Halidon hill and the surrounding heights are 
very favorable, the sweep of vision, including glimpses of the Atlantic, being 
practically unlimited. Here at our feet a spacious and stately home is 
now in course of erection ; the foundations being laid on the identical site 
of “ Fort Chastellux,” constructed in the memorable year of 1780, the 
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name of the noble marquis who labored in the work having been gracefully 
assigned to the abutting avenue on the west. 

At the base of the hill are the “‘ Lime Rocks,’ 
heroism that, within recent years, were graciously recognized by personal 
visits from the President and Vice-President. Not far distant are the dimin- 


’ 


associated with deeds of 


utive landmarks well known to mariners as the Spindle and the Dolphin. 

Here in Brenton’s cove, which forms the eastern boundary of Fort 
Adams, was finally dismantled and left to decay the famous ship Exdcav- 
our, in which Captain Cook, accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander, circumnavigated the globe. On the communicating heights, a 
modern Croesus, with ideas borrowed from the antique, has now in course 
of construction a succession of domestic temples, hewn from the solid 
rock, to which, for want of a better, the designation of the ‘ Newport 
Acropolis” has been popularly assigned. 

The erection of Fort Adams, on a reservation of a hundred and sixty- 
five acres, was not commenced until 1824. It is capable of mounting four 
hundred and sixty-eight guns, with a fire-proof barrack for three thousand 
men. Located on the northerly limit of a point of land which helps to 
form the harbor of Newport, it is also the limit of a grant from King 
Charles the First to William Brenton, that will be forever known as Bren- 
ton’s Neck. On the parade the air is generally very cool, and the views 
from the parapet superb. On Redoubt hill are the quarters of the com- 
manding officer. Always in sight is Conanicut island, incorporated in 
1678. Jamestown, the original settlement, has become a thriving summer 
resort. Not far distant, on a government reservation of seven acres, is that 
picturesque ruin known as Fort Dumplings, perched on a projecting and 
almost insular rock. Previous to the war this elliptical stone structure 
was used as a target for artillery practice by the erratic John Magruder. 

On the southern point of Conanicut stands Beaver Tail lighthouse, 
commanding a broad view of the Atlantic ocean, with Block island thirty 
miles distant and Narragansett pier in sight. Originally erected in 1749, 
it is said to be the first lighthouse ever built on the American coast. De- 
stroyed by fire and rebuilt in 1754, it was burned down by the Hessians 
during their ignoble retreat from Rhode Island. Beaver Tail tower was 
successfully lighted with gas in 1817. Rose island, ona tract of twenty- 
three acres, being so long and so low, appears to float upon the bay. 
This little isle owes its attractive name to a British man-of-war wrecked 
upon its shore. Neither Fort Hamilton, located here near the lighthouse, 
nor the tower at the Dumplings has ever been completed or garrisoned. 
In the centre of the harbor reposes the graceful form of Goat island, the 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 2.—8 
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site of the earliest colonial fort. From this little isle was fired, in 1790, 
the first salute announcing that Rhode Island had at length joined in 
the confederation of states. It is now utilized by the war department. 

As seen by night the harbor acquires manifold attractions, when the 
floating palaces of the Old Colony line are illuminated from stem to stern. 
On gala occasions the beautiful art of the pyrotechnist and the wondrous 
aid of electricity have here an unrivalled field for their operations and dis- 
play. “Dear Old Newport” is seen gently sloping toward the bay, still 
containing many buildings of colonial foundation, which housed the British 
as enemies, and sheltered the French as allies. Originally laid out into 
two or three parallel streets, Thames street, the principal thoroughfare, still 
retains a name that not even a revolution has been able to efface. 

Very prominent and very beautiful is that graceful landmark, the spire 
of Trinity church, being of the same architecture with which Sir Christo- 
pher Wren adorned the city of London after the great fire. Long wharf, 
now neglected, was once a stirring place of business, on which were the 
dwellings, factories, and stores of worthy citizens. The shore-end was called 
“‘Queenhithe ” in grateful memory of Queen Anne, who in 1709 sent across 
the Atlantic a fine-toned bell for the church, that did duty almost a century. 

A once fashionable and ever delightful quarter of the city lies north of 
Long wharf, inscribed on the map as Washington street, but familiarly 
known as “ The Point.” In days gone by it was considered the court end 
of the town. When Newport could boast of an extended foreign commerce, 
her merchants lived and prospered there. At the end of the street the 
remains of Fort Greene may be seen, resting on strata known as the Blue 
Rocks. The rising land on the north, called Tammany hill, was formerly 
the camping grounds of the Narragansett Indians, the owners of the soil. 
Gould island, in the central passage up the bay, is quite remarkable for its 
bold and fort-like appearance. 

Coasters’ Harbor island, in the northern confines of the city, was the 
first landing-place of the original settlers in 1639. For two centuries it 
was a refuge for the poor. However, the city of Newport has recently 
conveyed to the federal authorities the entire island with its appurtenances, 
who have converted the asylum for the poor into a national war college ; 
a naval training school has been erected on the shore, and two venerable 
old frigates keep watch and ward over all. 


Clhmeut Feifudr- 














THE TRUE STORY OF AN APPOINTMENT 


During a recent visit to Washington, my business brought me into 
contact with a representative of that class which has arisen upon the 
ruins of the semi-patrician society which once, in marked contrast to its 
present influence, dominated the affairs and engrossed the offices of the 
nation. Keen and far-sighted by nature, he had divined the true issues 
of the civil war, and alone of his family, and at the sacrifice for the time 
of all social ties, enlisted in one of the few regiments which the South 
contributed to the Northern cause—while the half-score of wounds re- 
ceived bore unequivocal witness to his gallantry in battle. 

A sincere and aggressive partisan, he was an unfailing power in the 
political machinery of his state, and secured and was able to retain during 
the ensuing administration an office of more than ordinary importance. 
Success, however, did not in his case choke the springs of human interest 
and kindly charity which incline one to lend a sympathetic ear to those 
whose affairs glide less auspiciously. Beneath the harsh lines of the poli- 
tician, his face displayed the excellent qualities of the Southern gentleman. 

Having concluded the business which led to our meeting, the conversa- 
tion glided into genial channels, and at length involved me in an extended 
comment upon the curious phases of life which present themselves with 
every change of administration. I mentioned the apparently overwhelm- 
ing tide of office-seekers that, at stated intervals, with significant regu- 
larity, sweeps down upon the seat of government, and I chanced to 
remark that as offices are necessarily restricted in number, many who 
come thither hoping for office must return with blighted expectations. 

“Ah!” sighed the major, “you have chanced upon a theme which I 
studiously avoid; but as my thoughts are now turned in that direction, I 
will, if you can afford the time, relate an episode in which I bore a partic- 
ular part.” In reply, I assured him that my time was at his disposal. 

He went on to say: “ James Romeyn, of Tuscaloosa, in Alabama, 
was among the very diminutive number of the citizens of my native 
state who declined either to fight for or to countenance a cause which 
was based upon the doctrine of states’ rights, and the enslavement of the 
negro. At first he held aloof from every expression which, in the slightest 
degree, could be construed into a preference for either party, but there 
came a time when the pressure had grown to be unendurable, and a sense 
of manhood required him to define his position. 
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Realizing the situation, he threw aside the veil which had hitherto con- 
cealed his real feelings, and embraced with enthusiasm the Northern cause. 
The chagrin and resentment of his neighbors and life-long associates 
cannot readily be expressed, while the hardship of his position can only 
be understood by one who has himself undergone a similar experience. 
Escaping with difficulty from the measures which were taken for his arrest, 
he at length reached the place of rendezvous of my regiment, in which he 
served with distinction until the close of the war. 

Then, naturally distrusting the opportunities for peaceful enjoyment 
which his former home would afford, it chanced that, like so many 
veterans from both armies, he wandered into the wilds of the far west, 
where, after years of hardship and self-denial, he found himself, in the 
year 1870, possessed of a moderate fortune; but the exposures and the 
vicissitudes of a migratory existence had at last impaired even his iron- 
like constitution, and rendered a period of rest and recuperation a matter 
of necessity. It was then that the associations and attractions of his early 
home crowded upon his mind with resistless force, and, with the impet- 
uosity of a Southern nature, he could scarcely await the time when the 
speed of even the swiftest conveyance would transport him to the scenes 
which memory had always held enshrined in his inmost feelings. Nor 
had he been entirely forgotten. The object of his early adoration he 
found still appreciative of his worth, and within a year from his return he 
had adorned his newly acquired plantation with a wife, in whose society 
he willingly forgot the privations and dangers of the intervening years. 
A family grew up about him, to add to the happiness which Providence 
seemed only to have withheld that it might become enhanced to a tran- 
scendent value, while a prudent abstinence from those expressions of party 
views which might tend to inflame the minds of his neighbors assured him 
the regard of the community of which he had become a not uninfluential 
member. This happy state continued through nearly a score of years, 
in which life moved on in the serene and eventless course which we only 
recognize to be the highest bliss, when some fortuitous occurrence breaks 
the spell. Such at length became the fate of James Romeyn. 

A year of disastrous floods, followed by successive seasons of blighted 
or partial crops, impaired his resources and obliged him, in order to meet 
the requirements of his family, to mortgage his land at a time when 
prudence might rather have counseled him to exercise a severer degree 
of retrenchment. The vexations and exigencies of debt impaired his 
temper and discretion, and led him, during the heat of election, to ex- 
press sentiments at variance with those of his fellow-planters, and in 
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sympathy with the party whose interests were in contravention to their 
own. 

Fortune seemed now to have determined to inflict upon him an era of 
disaster commensurate with the period of his prosperity. His crops were 
sold before they had been sown; his fences and his cattle began to display 
the embarrassed state of the exchequer of their owner; his friends grew 
estranged and withdrew their countenance and generous aid; while, most 
imbittering of all, he was obliged to see his children deprived of the edu- 
cational opportunities which the customs of society require. Exasperated 
and defeated upon every side, he seized upon one hope—so flattering to 
our sense of merit, and yet, in reality, so slightly grounded upon fact— 
that of obtaining a public office. 

Some months since, in consequence of this resolve, it was my fortune 
to meet this old friend and companion in arms, and to hear from him of 
the occurrences which had marked the flight of years since we were 
mustered out of the service. When social greetings and inquiries with re- 
gard to mutual friends had drawn to a close, he told me of the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the changes which had recently been his lot, and of his 
consequent resolve ; and while perfectly convinced of immediate success, 
he yet desired from me some slight service in high quarters—where it 
may be surmised I aided him to the extent of my ability. Our inter- 
views were subsequently of frequent occurrence; but, though his faith 
and self-confidence seemed unabated, I began to grow concerned as I 
found that, in my judgment, he was in no way nearer the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose than when he arrived at the capital; while I knew 
that he must be under a heavy strain both in purse and patience. 

One day, as I was engrossed in matters of great importance, J received 
from my friend a note asking that I would at my earliest convenience 
call upon him at his lodgings, in one of the most retired of our more 
modest hotels. As quickly as I could dispatch the business of the 
moment, I hurried away to comply with his request. I found my old 
companion seated at his desk, his face buried in his hands, nor did he 
at the first seem aware of my presence; it was only when I laid my 
hand upon his shoulder, and gently inquired the cause of his dejection, 
that he looked up and for a moment endeavored to turn upon me one 
of those bright smiles which in happier days had been the constant 
occupants of his features. But the effort was only momentary; at the 
next he had burst into tears, and was sobbing convulsively in the full 
tide of manly grief. 

I did not attempt to interrupt the course of his sorrow, but quietly 
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awaited the abating of its first shock; then placing my arm within his 
I besought him to arise, and persuading him to remove from his face all 
traces of recent tears, and having provided him with his hat and cane, 
announced that we would go out into the parks, and stroll about among 
the winding paths of those verdant oases. Skillfully, and unconsciously to 
him, I turned the conversation upon the variety of the foliage then break- 
ing forth to view, upon the emerald-like freshness of the grass of spring- 
time, and noted the sonnets and joyous flutterings about of the inhab- 
itants of the leafy bowers, whose very presence seemed a continuous pro- 
test against such melancholy moods. Just at that moment, a bird which 
seldom visits our less sultry shores—the ‘red bird’ of the South—came 
flitting by, and its presence seeming to recall the thought which had so 
greatly afflicted him, he again gave himself up to the convulsions of grief. 

I seated myself beside him upon a secluded bench and awaited the 
passing away of this fresh outburst of human passion. It continued a 
shorter time and was less violent than before, and when we had again 
proceeded on our way I saw that he was the master of his emotions. 
Insensibly, I so arranged our path that we emerged upon one of the 
most crowded thoroughfares, where we soon met mutual friends, in whose 
conversation and passing remarks I was glad to see that my companion 
forgot for the moment his troubles. I suggested that we should return 
to his hotel, where, though my business pressed, I could listen to an out- 
line of the situation which had caused him such distress. 

We ascended the stairs in silence, and when we had entered his room, 
having bolted the door, and placed my chair opposite his, 1 awaited 
patiently what he should disclose. For a moment he seemed lost in con- 
templation ; then, raising his head with a sob, and with difficulty restrain- 
ing his emotions, he told of his hopes and ceaseless exertions in pursuit of 
an office; of the delays, excuses, and broken obligations which had been 
the only result of his efforts; of the crushing news that his family were 
upon the borders of actual want, while he, incumbered by debts, was 
entirely bereft of means to relieve their or his own necessities. 

‘Would you demand an office of large salary or scope?’ I inquired. 
‘God knows,’ he replied, ‘ that I will be forever content, if I shall attain 
to a competence.’ ‘Come to me at my office at this hour to-morrow,’ I 
replied ; ‘but bear in mind that I do not promise positively to secure you 
the object of your wishes, though I believe that I shall succeed.’ Scarcely 
could I break from his professions of gratitude and appreciation to hasten 
to my office, where I was closely confined throughout the remainder of 
the day and far into the night. 
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The following morning, after a hasty visit to my office, and a glance 
through my mail, I hurried away to the rooms of the superintendent of 
printing. Sending in my card, I requested a private interview, which was 
not refused. After an exchange of such greetings as pass only between 
old and tried friends, I remarked that, having heard of an intended 
increase in the clerical force of his department, I had come to inquire as 
to the truth of the rumor, and as to whether incumbents had yet been 
secured for all these positions. ‘We shall require an addition to our 
staff,’ he replied, ‘but the number will not together form an increase of 
more than twelve, and, besides, with the exception of one place, or pos- 
sibly of two, the men are already appointed, while, of the remaining vacan- 
cies, | may say that they are practically filled.’ 

For a moment my application appeared hopeless; but the thought of 
the grief which a refusal would bring upon the friend I was soon to 
face, caused me to cling with desperate tenacity to even the slenderest 
chance, and in his cause, for the first, and perhaps for the last, occasion of 
my life, I grew convincingly eloquent. I argued and I pleaded; I urged 
the value and extent of my friendly services in the past, and the benefits 
I could yet ‘confer upon him inthe future, and I even made the bestowal of 
this place a test of his appreciation ; while, to crown my appeal, I related 
the story of my friend, and placed the matter before him in the light of 
a necessity. He had been a soldier, and was a man whose heart had not 
grown callous through long continuance in office; thus I prevailed. 

Punctually at the hour, my friend entered my office. Reaching the 
centre of the room, he remained silent, too fearful to look up, and unwill- 
ing to hear of his fate; then our eyes met, and, reading there of my suc- 
cess, with a cry he grasped my hand, and stood speechless with joy. 

James Romeyn now resides with his family in a cottage two miles 
from town, and though his duties are far from light, and his salary does 
not exceed two thousand five hundred dollars per year, he cannot be per- 
suaded that I am not his greatest benefactor, nor am I a whit more suc- 
cessful notwithstanding long and cogent arguings in convincing him 
that I do not deserve to be the object of his unceasing gratitude.” 

The story was ended, and bidding the major adieu, 1 took my depart- 
ure. To-day, when I hear or read of the advent of a fresh adventurer into 
the world of office-seeking, I am inclined to shake my head, and, sotto voce, 
to wish that the result in each instance may be as happy as in the case 
of James Romeyn, 











MAJOR-GENERAL EBENEZER STEVENS 
THE SUBJECT OF OUR FRONTISPIECE 


In the first volume of this Magazine, issued in the year 1877, and long 
since out of print, appeared an interesting sketch of Major-General 
Ebenezer Stevens, whose excellent portrait is given to our readers as the 
frontispiece of this current number, through the courtesy of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, who have recently engraved the picture. General Stevens 
will be remembered as the commander of the state forces who, with 
Morgan Lewis, mustered for active service against the British the militia 
of the city, in September, 1814. 

In the sketch of General Stevens above-mentioned the following para- 
graph occurs: “ The person of General Stevens has been admirably por- 
trayed by Trumbull in the large painting of the surrender of Burgoyne, at 
the capitol in Washington. The life-size figure is drawn in a graceful 
attitude, leaning upon a cannon on the extreme left of the scene. He is 
again introduced in the picture by the same artist representing the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. He is here seen in the distance at the head of the 
artillery, of which he was the field officer on the day of surrender.” 

General Stevens was twenty-two years of age when the Dartmouth, the 
first of the fleet of tea ships intended for the colonies, arrived in Boston 
harbor, anchoring off the Castle, on the 28th of November, 1773, and he be- 
longed to the famous company of artillerymen who were employed to guard 
the tea and prevent its landing. He was also one of the participants in the 
exciting affair when the tea was destroyed, which he describes as follows: 
“] went from the old South Meeting House just after dark; the party 
was about seventy or eighty. At the head of the wharf (Griffin’s wharf) 
we met the detachment of our company on guard, who joined us. I com- 
menced with a party on board the vessel of which Hodgdon was mate, 
and as he knew me, I left that vessel with some of my comrades and 
went on board the other vessel, which lay at the opposite side of the 
wharf ; numbers of others took our place on Hodgdon’s vessel. We com- 
menced handing the boxes of tea on deck, and first commenced breaking 
them with axes, but found much difficulty, owing to the boxes of tea 
being covered with canvas—the mode that this article was then imported 
in. I think that all the tea was discharged in about two hours, We 
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were careful to prevent any being taken away; none of the party were 
painted as Indians, nor, that I know of, disguised, excepting that some of 
them stopped at a paint shop on their way and daubed their faces with 
paint.” 

From all the testimony it would seem as if the idea of a disguise on 
this occasion was an afterthought, and only with a few, and the work of 
a moment comparatively. The Hodgdon mentioned was afterwards treas- 
urer of the State of Massachusetts, at the time young Stevens was court- 
ing his sister. 

During the continuance of the war Stevens proved himself a most 
efficient and allant officer, and was present when the army disbanded. 
He entered New York with his command on the 25th of November, the 
day of the evacuation by the British. Here he established himself in 
business, becoming one of the largest and most successful merchants of 
the period. He was active and prominent in civil affairs, and a military 
counselor at all times. He acted as agent of the War Department, and 
at different dates as agent for the French and English governments. He 
was conspicuous in the founding of the Tammany Society or Columbian 
Order, in 1789, and one of the founders of the New England Society, 
organized in 1805, of which he was the president from 1817 until his death 
in 1823. 

Among the valuable documents in possession of his descendant, 
Mr. Byram K. Stevens, are several of the broadsides containing “‘ Division 
Orders” while he was in command of the New York militia. The follow 
ing is an interesting example: 

“ New York, 14th November, 1807. 

In obedience to general orders of the 11th July last, Major-General 
Stevens directs that the detachment of seven hundred and thirty men, 
including officers, ordered from the division of artillery of this state, com- 
posed of the following companies, duly enrolled, and volunteering their 
services to their country, be organized into one regiment, to be under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Curtenius—the said regiment to 
consist of two battalions, the first composed of the companies commanded 
by Captains Ross, Millikin, Minthorn, Vandenburgh, and Slee, in the reg- 
iment commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Clinton, and also of the compa- 
nies commanded by Captains Young, Osborn, Brown, Brainard, Whitney, 
Cooley, Hawley, Day, Greer, and Whitaker, in the regiment commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Thorne, to be commanded by Major Robert Jen- 
kins, as first major of said regiment; and the second composed of the 
companies commanded by Captains Hewitt, Harsin, Fleming, Morgan, 
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Forbes, Townsend, Ferris, Lyon, and Boerum, of the ¢hird regiment, 
and also the company commanded by Captain Horne of the first reg- 
iment, in General Morton’s brigade, to be commanded by Major Charles 
Snowden. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Curtenius will select and organize the staff. 
By command of Major-General Stevens.’ 


, 


We are permitted also to copy the following letter, addressed by the 
governor of the state, Daniel D. Tompkins, to Major-General Stevens: 


“ Albany, March 4, 1815. 

StR:—I have the honor to inform you that your resignation of the 
office of Major-General of the artillery of this state has been accepted, 
and that General Jacob Morton has this day been appointed in your stead. 
As it will be proper for you to announce this to the artillery of the state 
in a valedictory order I transmit the inclosed to be incorporated in your 
division order. 

As I have experienced great satisfaction in your command of the 
division and received repeated marks of your confidence and support, I 
pray you to accept my acknowledgments therefor and an assurance of my 
ardent wishes for your future prosperity and happiness. * 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS.” 


General Stevens was for many years the acknowledged representative 
of the officers and soldiers who survived the war, and was constantly 
called upon by them to seek redress or relief from Congress, and on all 
public occasions he was one of the principal military figures. 

He was born in Boston, August 11, 1751, and died in New York, Sep- 
tember 22, 1823, at the age of seventy-two. 





PLEASURE PARTIES IN THE NORTHWEST 
INCIDENTS OF FORTY YEARS AGO 


About the year 1849 the Rev. E. H. Day was sent as a missionary, by 
the Michigan Conference, to the region of the famous Cliff mine near the 
shore of Lake Superior. His varied experiences have recently been re- 
cited in an address before the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 
from which the following extracts are alive with interest: “The Cliff 
mine had just been opened, and developed vast masses of pure copper, 
with bits of native silver, sometimes weighing an ounce or more. Men 
went wild, and I really think expected to find masses of silver that would 
weigh hundreds of tons. My first business, on my arrival, was to secure a 
place for my family. I obtained a room up-stairs in a cooper shop, roughly 
boarded up, with loose boards laid down for a floor, above where four or 
five coopers were at work. Our ‘church’ was an old blacksmith shop 
about fourteen feet square. The only road in the country was from the 
Cliff mine to the lake, a distance of five miles. But there were trails cut 
through the woods from one location to another, on which a horse or a 
single ox could pass in the winter. No one would dare to travel from one 
place to another in winter without his snow-shoes with him. There were 
probably about four hundred inhabitants in the country who remained 
during the winter season. 

The community was a restless one, and during the summer months was 
much larger and constantly changing; but in winter, which lasted full 
seven months, that is, from closing of navigation in the fall to the opening 
of navigation in the spring, the people were compelled to keep compara- 
tively quiet, as there was no possible way to leave the country except on 
snow-shoes, through an unbroken wilderness of one hundred miles. Few 
were hardy enough to attempt it, but some did. The mail was brought 
once a month by an Indian and ‘a dog train.” Two men always went 
with these trains, for if, as it frequently happened, a heavy fall of snow 
came while on the journey, a road must be broken for the dogs. All 
things being ready and the dogs in harness, the driver, with a long whip 
in his hand, took his place behind the train. In his left hand he held a 
strong cord which was fastened to the hind end of the train. At the 
word of command each dog would start on a trot, and the Indian behind 
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with the cord in his hand would follow after. The cord was to hold the 
train back in going down hill. I1f the train upset, as it did a dozen times 
a day, nothing was spilled nor anything broken. It was like rolling over 
alog. The dogs would stop, the Indian take hold and roll it back, and 
then ‘ de-dah ’ (go on) would ring out, and off would trot the dogs. 

Dog trains were frequently used for pleasure parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. These were made a little different from the freight trains. The 
bottoms were the same, but instead of the canvas a shoe was fixed on the 
train, made of some light stuff but strong. A blanket was spread in the 
bottom of the shoe, and a cushion at the heel. Into this shoe, thus fixed, 
a lady would place herself, warmly clad, the heel of the shoe supporting 
her back. Thus fixed, blankets would be placed around her, and she was 
wrapped and swathed up until only a small portion of her face would be 
visible. Thus fixed up, ‘her man’ would take his place behind the train, 
and the dogs would start. 

Sometimes four or five trains would start off together to visit a mine 
fifteen or eighteen miles distant. Such parties had usually two ladies to 
one train, the second lady taking a light pair of snow-shoes. Each lady 
had her cavalier, but the company had to go in single file, as the foot- 
_path was only wide enough for one to occupy at a time. 

Now imagine the party all ready to start. The dogs are growling and 
snarling, the men and women laughing and talking. The word is given. 
The dogs give a bark and a jump, the train moves, the women give a little 
scream, and we are fairly started. Now let us take a look at the proces- 
sion. First come the dogs, pulling and snarling, followed by the train, 
with only the face of the rider visible; back of this walks a man with a cord 
in his hand that is fastened to the train, by which he is to keep vehicle 
and lady from being precipitated upon the dogs as they descend the first 
hill. Next another lady followed by a gentleman, all wearing snow-shoes ; 
then another set of dogs followed by another train and its occupant, and 
so on until you have the whole party on the way. The old woods ring 
with shouts and laughter. Suddenly the caravan stops, and the inquiry 
runs along the line: ‘ What’sthe matter?’ ‘Oh, nothing,’ comes back the 
answer, ‘only one of the trains has tipped over.’ Then the men run 
along to the upset train, and lift it out of the deep snow with shouts of 
laughter, and place it on the trail upright and brush off the snow, the 
inmate of the train being as helpless as a log of wood, and as safe. The 
dogs seem to be the only ones who do not enjoy thefun. They sit quietly 
on their haunches until the word is given to go, and then the whole 
caravan moves on as before until another upset. 
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When three or four miles have been gone over, a halt is called, and the 
ladies change places, to be in their turn upset and laughed at. A journey 
of fifteen or twenty miles can thus be accomplished in a day. The ‘boss’ 
of the mine (whither they are bound) has had notice of their coming and 
is usually prepared for them. A good supper and an appetite sharpened 
by the all-day ride make everything seem comfortable, and mirth and 
gladness rule the hour. Song and story fill the evening until the ‘ wee 
sma’ hours,’ and then, in beds made of a few blankets spread upon the 
floor, with a blanket partition between the men and women, they seek 
rest. The next day would usually be spent in looking at the mines and 
the curiosities of the place, and the third day the party would take the 
back trail for home. The home trip, though a little less hilarious than the 
trip out, was generally full of fun. 

A modern belle would hardly enjoy such a journey, but I never heard 
one of these ladies complain after such a trip of weariness or headache. 
Yet some of as fine ladies as there were in Pittsburg or Cleveland were 
found in such parties. It was the only change in the dull monotony of the 
long winter ; and to those ladies the winter did not seem so long and dull. 
Husbands, fathers, and brothers were there, and a thousand beauties that 
the South could not afford. Health good, appetite good ; what if food was 
coarse? I doubt whether rich viands would be more heartily enjoyed. 

- One who has never seen a dog in harness would be surprised at the 
load they will draw. A large Newfoundland dog, owned by the foreman 
at the ‘ Forest mine,’ drew, on a wager, a barrel of pork in the barrel 
twelve miles, up the Ontonagon river, on the ice. The ice was level, but 
covered with snow. The dog did it with apparent ease. It was said, and 
I believe it true, though I did not see it, that the commandant of the fort 
at Sault Ste. Marie had a dog that drew a twelve-pound brass cannon 
around the parade-ground at the fort. The gun, I think, weighed four- 
teen hundred pounds, The parade-ground was smooth, The cannon was 
fastened to the train, and the dog was started. Two or three times in 
going around the ground the train was stopped, and the dog without diffi- 


culty started it again.” 
: 7 








THE FRENCH-CANADIAN PEASANTRY 
LANGUAGE, CUSTOMS, MODE OF LIFE, FOOD, DRESS 


While the forces of change and progress are rapidly obliterating the 
ways of our ancestors, and civilization with giant footsteps is trampling 
out of sight even the ancient landmarks, the French-Canadian peasant 
still preserves the same old customs and habits which his progenitors 
from Brittany and Normandy transplanted to Canadian soil. The traveler 
through the province of Quebec may, amid many of its surviving cherished 
memorials, easily fancy himself among the romantic scenes and striking 
events of French colonial life of more than a century ago. Not only are 
the old fortifications which protected the city of Champlain from the 
assaults of Wolfe, Levy, Montgomery, and Arnold still extant to chal- 
lenge the admiration of the sight-seer, but the children of their defenders, 
the same race with the same characteristics, mental and physical, ana 
speaking the same language, may be seen walking the streets of the old 
rock-built city. 

Intelligent observers familiar with the provinces of France, whence the 
ancestors of this people came, have frequently noted and commented 
upon the fact. The descendants of the Bretons, for instance, can easily 
be distinguished by their features, loyal disposition, and strength of will 
even to obstinacy. Their marked bodily vigor and fervent piety are other 
traits. The Normans are equally conspicuous for somewhat different 
physical and mental qualities. They are shrewder in business, gayer, and 
of more sociable disposition. They also are loyal and pious, but less 
excitable than their fellow countrymen of Breton extraction. 

The French-Canadian peasant, haditant, is generally of small or medium 
size, of compact well-knit frame; his powers of endurance against fatigue 
and cold are simply astonishing. He is usually of dark complexion, with 
sparkling brown eyes. His quiet, thoughtful face, often dull, wears a con- 
tented expression, but he brightens quickly in merry response to a joke or 
a lively remark, chatting easily and with animation. If at all educated ora 
politician, he puts his powers to effective use and makes for his side or 
party a strong case. His head, in size and contents, isa good one. Along 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence one meets with varied types, for the 
original settlers intermarried with Indians, English, and Irish, with such 
physical results as might be expected. Thus you will often see peasants 
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with features and complexion corresponding to those of the foreign strain, 
of Saxon fairness, or freckled, with massive red beard, answering to Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish names, and yet unable to speak a word of English. 
Some of the farmers boast of descent from families of the old nobility 
of France, who, without means to leave Canada after the cession, were 
forced to settle down on farms among their former servants and depend- 
ents. Those nobly descended are easily distinguished by their courtly 
bearing and dignity of manners, apart from their aristocratic names. 

The women (créatures as the men call them), while not generally pretty, 
are mostly pleasant-faced brunettes, whose dark hair and dark brown eyes 
form a considerable part of a beauty’s endowment. They are usually 
strong, quiet in movement, inclining to be stout as they advance in years. 
Many of them attract by their agreeable, kindly expression, though of 
course some of them are impulsive enough. They are simple-minded, vir- 
tuous, and pious, with frankness of manner. They lead a primitive life, 
with sturdy labors through the day and early evening. When not engaged 
in the common home-duties of caring for the children, cooking, or attend- 
ing to the cattle, or helping the men in the fields during harvest-time, 
they sew, spin, weave, and knit. Many of them clothe the whole family 
by their industry, requiring but little from the stores and cities. In their 
habits, cleanliness rules conspicuously, the fact impressing any stranger 
who may visit their houses. They are orderly as well. They crave but 
little mental stimulus; they read almost nothing but their Prayer-Books, 
which explains their similarity of ideas, as well as of sympathies, social, re- 
ligious, and national. But the dwellers near the cities show a difference in 
those habits and feelings of late years, the interchange of opinion being 
here wider, more varied, and modern, strangers and travelers touching 
their long dormant thought with notable influence. 

It has been stated somewhere, that “ One of the best means of know- 
ing the character of a people is a knowledge of their language.” With 
this truism in mind I desire to correct certain erroneous impressions which 
exist concerning the language of the French Canadians. Among the 
British portion of the population in Canada and the people of the United 
States, the belief is wide-spread that they speak a mongrel dialect—a 
patois, It is true that the uneducated speak ungrammatically and inele- 
gantly, use old words belonging to the dialects of Normandy, Picardy, 
and Brittany, and often employ words in their old relation instead of the 
new; but this does not constitute a patois, such as we hear in many of 
the provinces of France, where people of one district cannot understand 
the language of those living in an adjoining one. 
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The following is a specimen of fatsots, submitted with the view of 
emphasizing this fact: The Breton peasant exclaims: Kot ché donc d’ol 
béte vient abimi mes lentils ? which, rendered in English, means: “What 
is this beast which comes to destroy my lentils?” Any one familiar with 
the French language will see the vast difference between the two cases. 

A Parisian would have no more difficulty in understanding a French- 
Canadian Aaditant, than an educated American the peculiarities of expres- 
sion of the illiterate of cities or country districts in the United States, who 
say: “I don’t s’pose there ain’t nobody seen nothing o’ no old felt hat 
nowhere,” or “I feel powerful weak,” etc. The Frenchman may, how- 
ever, be more mystified if he listen to the speech of the working classes of 
the cities, who use English words pertaining to matters technical and con- 
nected with trade. He would find it difficult to know what they meant by 
Jai une job (ouvrage)—“ 1 havea job.” Ox est le Boss ? (maitre)—“ Where is 
the master?” /e¢m’en vats a la shop (magasin)—“ I am going to the shop.” 
The exigencies of life in a new world have also, as in the United 
States, caused the people to coin words which are not found in Le Diction- 
naire del Académie Frangaise. The following are a few samples: poudrerias, 
balture, bordée de neige, etc. 

The peasant speaks without English admixture, but he will say, // 
moutlle (** It wets”), when he should say, // pleut (“ It rains”); and he will 
speak of his du¢in (“ plunder ’’), when he means effets (“ goods’). These are 
instances of misuse of words, A few more: if he wish to describe a child 
who wears out his clothes quickly, he will say, C'est un vrat petit usurier (“ He 
isareal little usurer ”); and he will also say, // me ¢tanne, instead of // m’im- 
patiente (“He weariesme”’). Instances of corruption of words are numerous. 
One frequently hears, Ah / gue c'est d’valeur, when a great misfortune is im- 
plied, and he should say, Ad / quel malheur (“Ah! what a calamity’). Many 
nautical terms are applied to land matters: Embarquez a cheval (“‘ embark 
on a horse’’), instead of montez a cheval (“mount a horse”); Ben grée 
(“well rigged”) for Bien fournit (“well supplied”); amarru, in lieu of 

. attaches ; cordeaux,in place of guides, etc. 

The professional and educated classes speak good French, but they 
have not the same aptitude for ornate phraseology, nor can they turn a 
compliment as neatly, as their compatriots on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. They are not as fluent speakers either. It may be well here to 
remind some of my readers that most Parisians do not speak pure French, 

but a corrupt French, bristling with a constantly varying slang (argot), 

which the cultured class, the academicians especially, regret exceedingly. 

The intonation and accent of the French Canadian are often provincial, 
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recalling the old Normal, Provengal, and Breton. They also frequently 
use Anglicisms; but, in spite of the latter drawback, they have written 
well enough to carry off prizes from the natives of the mother country, in 
competition with some of their best writers. Both Louis Honoré Fre- 
chette, the national poet, and L’Abbé R. H. Casgrain, have had that dis- 
tinction. The English in Canada will seldom speak French, fearing to 
make blunders, while the French Canadian does not hesitate to use the 
Anglo-Saxon language, even if he speak it imperfectly. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in The Intellectual Life, states: .“ When 
a foreign language has been acquired (there are instances of this) in quite 
absolute perfection, there is almost always some loss in the native tongue. 
Either the native tongue is not spoken correctly, or it is not spoken with 
perfect ease. . . . Rare indeed are the men and women who know 
both languages—French and English—thoroughly.” There are many 
French Canadians who speak their mother tongue fluently, and with abso- 
lute accuracy as to grammar and choice of expression, and yet have a fair 
command of the English language. Some of their political leaders, nota- 
bly Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, speak alternately in French and English in 
the house of commons ‘at Ottawa, and it would take a well-trained ear 
to tell which is his mothertongue. But.one does now and then see-in the 
French-Canadian press such Anglicisms as, Rencontrer ses patements (“ To 
meet his payments”’) instead of Fatre honneur a ses cngagements, and Faire 
une application au parlement (‘To apply to parliament ’’) in lieu of Pre- 
senter une petition, or une demande, etc. For many years past the “ purists,” 
or sticklers for unalloyed French, have been making determined efforts to 
extirpate Anglicisms, stimulated by the active intervention of the Royal 
Society of Canada, and the co-operation of the press and critics gener- 
ally. The effect is already perceptible in the greater purity of language 
and amendments of style of the writings of the 4teraté and diction of 
the public speakers. 

The poorer hadztants live in cabins resembling the ancestral domicile on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the only changes being designed to meet 
the conditions and necessities of the more rigorous Canadian climate. 
They are built of logs and clay, high-roofed, covered with shingles or 
thatched (ex chaume). They are usually about twenty feet square, white- 
washed and of neat appearance, one apartment on the ground floor, with 
the attic generally used to store grain, etc., and lighted by one pane of 
glass at each end. Quite close to the cabin may be seen a small baking 
oven (four) with a pent-roof of boards, the stable and barn a little farther 


off, and a modest vegetable garden in front or at one side. There is 
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ordinarily a porch, or zamdour, with a double door for defense against the 
heavy snowstorms and bitter winds, one window on each side, with two 
more in the back part of the house. 

On entering the visitor finds himself in a square room used as bed- 
chamber, kitchen, and parlor. In the dormitory portion of the apart- 
ment is a high wooden bedstead of simplest make, and another arranged 
in tiers, bunk-fashion, for the accommodation of the large families for 
which the race is noted. Some of the younger children sleep in cribs or 
trundle-beds, kept in the daytime under the large parental bed and drawn 
out at night near the cooking-stove, which is of the long, two-storied style, 
standing in the centre of the room, surrounded by a pile of logs or small 
firewood. In summer the children sleep in the attic, and at that season 
the fire is kept on a large hearth at one end of the house. 

In one corner, reaching from a few feet above the floor to a point near 
the ceiling, are wooden shelves painted green or blue, and upon them are 
massed some of the household treasures, such as pewter plates, mugs, delft 
and earthen vessels. Hanging from one of the cross-beams is the old 
flint-gun, known as /e vieux fustl frangais, with the powder-horn and 
bullet-mold, which rendered good service in many a contest with the 
Indians and English, as well as in innumerable hunting exploits. This 
weapon is an heirloom prized and guarded with zealous care. They often 
possess a more modern gun of the long-barreled sort, such as is used for 
duck-shooting. 

In another corner may be seen the snow-shoes (raguettes) with which 
the Aabitant in winter travels over his fields, and the beef moccasins (dottes 
sauvages) for summer use. A few plain three-legged stools, some wooden 
chairs with wicker bottoms, one or two rocking-chairs (derceuses) of rustic 
make, one heavy, spacious wooden trunk serving as both wardrobe and 
seat of honor, a settle-bed, and of course the kneading trough, generally 
sum up the furniture. Most households have a spinning-wheel and a 
loom. The floor is sometimes covered with a rag carpet (catalogne), and 
the walls are covered with old newspapers. 

Above the bed is a wooden cross painted black, below which is the 
sprig of blessed palm ina small bottle or vase (denztier) containing holy 
water, and close by the religious calendar of the diocese. This twig of 
palm plays an important part in the religious ceremonies of the house- 
hold, around it clustering beliefs of impressive character. It is credited 
with the power of exorcising the evil one and preventing a stroke of 
lightning to the house. It is renewed each Palm Sunday, the old twig 
being carefully burned. Some houses will have a miniature chapel with 
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altar, cheap vases, and plastic figures of saints. On feast days these are 
illuminated with tiny candles, and before them the inmates will prostrate 
themselves in prayer. In many householdsa fiddle and bow occupy a con- 
spicuous place on the wall. Religious prints, highly colored pictures of 
the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, and other saints, in touching 
attitudes of suffering or devotion, adorn the walls. Those of the blessed 
Mother of God or the Pope hold the place of honor in some districts, 
while in others St. Vincent de Paul or St. Jean Baptiste are the favorites. 

I am reminded of a surprise I experienced one day in seeing the walls 
of the house occupied by a young Protestant Briton covered with pictures 
of the “noble army of martyrs.” As discreetly as possible I expressed 
astonishment at his partiality for such prints, when he explained that to 
them he considered he owed his wife. Shortly after his arrival in Canada 
he happened to visit a farm-house where he saw similar pictures, with 
which he was unfamiliar. The daughter of his host, a pleasant, bright- 
eyed girl, seeing his ignorance of martyrology, eagerly sought to persuade 
him of the merits and distinctions of some of the saints, and their labors 
and sacrifices. These recitals, together with the charms of the fair talker, 
left deep impress upon-his heart. From that moment he found himself 
more interested in all pertaining to the saints, calling frequently for more 
enlightenment, with the result that before he could become thoroughly 
informed in saintly records, he was completely in love with the farmer’s 
daughter. He has since held all the saints of the calendar in high regard, 
gratefully recognizing that to them he owed his charming wife, and secured 
for him the sweetest companionship for life. 

But to return to the abodes of the peasants. The houses near the 
cities or of the well-to-do are larger, have more rooms and conveniences 
than those just described, and are usually built of stone. Most of them 
have the same high-pitched roof covered with shingles, and occasionally 
one will be seen with the second story projecting beyond the first. The 
ceilings are low, with supporting beams visible. These houses are better 
furnished, but in other respects they resemble the poorer ; the general man- 
ners and customs of the inmates of both being almost identical. There is 
often a large baking-oven connected with the house itself, and a well at a 
little distance from it. There are well-kept gardens and orchards in close 
proximity, the sole care of the women, and from which they derive quite a 
benefit by the sale of vegetables and fruits. 

The owners of the better class of houses leave them in summer to be 
occupied by strangers, living themselves in adjoining out-houses. They 
make an honest penny not only in this way, but by selling provisions and 
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waiting on their tenants or driving them about the country. Life in these 
out-buildings wears a picnic aspect, jollity and social ease prevailing. 

All houses occupied by the people are blessed by the curé shortly before 
or after their completion. It is a ceremony many think indispensable to 
avert misfortune and disease. Their religion teaches them that all in this 
world comes from and will return to God, and that it is through his gracious 
goodness we are enabled to enjoy ail we possess. These facts command 
their continual gratitude. They willthus stop at the sound of the Angelus 
to say a short prayer three times a day, and cross themselves before be- 
ginning or completing every act of their lives. Everything they own they 
offer up to God, thanking him that they are permitted to enjoy these 
blessings. As soon as the house or out-building has its walls raised, they 
attach to the chimney or to one gable a few branches of palm (/e bouquet, 
they call it) and discharge some fire-arm by way of salute. For what 
purpose they affix this douguet is difficult to ascertain, except that it is a 
custom of their ancestors, as they will tell you. But doubtless there lin- 
gers in the mind some pleasant association, even with the unleitered, of 
the branch that is always connected with triumph and victory, and that 
was waved before our Lord on his entry into the chosen city. In France 
the workmen still follow this custom, and there it is done to remind the 
owner that he is expected to celebrate the event in some social way. 

An interesting feature of the domestic picture is the large group of 
healthy, merry children, whose boisterous mirth keeps the house in an up- 
roar. If the people have with much reason been credited with habits and 
dispositions of patriarchal simplicity, they no less resemble the ancient 
race in the strength of their domestic affection and love of offspring. The 
race is vigorous, the country large, and modern views and Malthusian 
theories, which check the population of lands more thickly settled, are as 
yet unknown in the old St. Lawrence region. How else could some sixty- 
five thousand of them, defeated, dejected, and abandoned colonists at the 
time of the cession in 1759, have swollen into the mighty flood of popula- 
tion, some one million seven hundred thousand at the present day, engaged 
in the cultivation and development of British North America’s illimitable 
resources ? 

Before the cession a royal bounty was granted to all young men marry- 
ing before the age of twenty, and to young girls wedding before sixteen. 
Parents who had more than ten children were also in receipt of a royal 
gratuity. In most households there are from a dozen to sixteen children, 
and even as many as twenty-eight. Two prominent officials of the prov- 
ince of Quebec are twenty-sixth children, and fine specimens of physical 
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development and mental culture they are, too. Recently the parliament 
of Quebec passed a law granting a lot of land of one hundred acres to all 
parents who have twelve or more living children, and already over one 
thousand applications have been made for the provincial bounty. For- 
merly children were made to take their meals at a small table at one end 
of the room, generally sitting on one of the logs kept near the stove, until 
they had made their first communion. It appears that the logs were used 
for mincing meat as well, with the other end turned up. In their little 
quarrels the older children used to taunt the younger, saying: “Oh, you 
still eat off the block!” and much humiliation was felt.* Apropos of large 
families, there is a story which deserves mention. A peasant, whose 
means were not in proportion to his wit, perpetrated a joke on his priest, 
the outcome of which must have been gratifying to one in his strait- 
ened circumstances. He called one day upon his pastor, bringing with 
him his twenty-sixth child, born to him that morning. ‘“ Monsieur le curé,” 
he said, “ by the laws of my countty and church it is my bounden duty to 
hand over to you the twenty-sixth portion of all the natural products 
which God in his goodness may send me. I consider children are in- 
cluded in that category, and I therefore leave with you this afternoon 
my twenty-sixth child, just presented to me by my good wife.”” The curé 
appreciated the pleasantry, although poor himself, for the parish was in the 
back concessions of land, newly cleared, and the tithes—formerly the tenth 
portion, now the twenty-sixth—were consequently small ; but he smilingly 
replied: “I accept my share of what Providence has bestowed upon you 
in its wise dispensation. But do not keep the child from his mother. 
Take him home and board him at my expense, and later on I shall pay 
for his schooling.” 

The garb of the peasantry exhibits the extreme of plainness. The 
coarsest homespun, worked up without dye or polish, the materials as 
dull in color as they are rough in texture, forms the staple of the suit, 
the monotonous brown or gray of which sadly needs the contrast afforded 
by the colored sash (ceiuture flichée) about the waist, and the blue or 
scarlet of the nodding togue. They wear beef moccasins stretching near to 
the knee in summer, and cloth shoes and leggings (mtasses) in winter. 
The moccasins are all made round about the toes, and for this reason old 
country people sometimes call the French Canadians round toes. The wife's 
(la bonne femme) dress is of the simplest description, composed of a warm 
woolen shawl, a blue skirt or dress of homespun, and a neat linen cap, 
frilled and tied under the chin. For church-going and holiday occasions, 
* Mémoires Philippe Aubert de Gaspé. 
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many of them can produce a cheap East Indian shawl, which is care- 
fully laid away at other times. The children are dressed somewhat like 
the parents, 

This remarkable conservatism in dress was originally due to the 
influence of the popular leaders, spiritual and temporal. Aware that the 
peasant’s taste naturally ran toward display, regardless of expense, they 
felt it was wisest to recommend the use of articles solid and useful. This 
economical disposition has done a great deal to promote the success of 
the people as colonists. They were strongly urged to raise from the soil 
all required for their sustenance, to make their own clothing and tools as 
well, that they might become independent of outsiders, especially of the 
English, their old-time natural enemy. They were also stimulated to 
spread, multiply, and take possession of the land—/mparons-nous du sol 
was the watch-word—in order to become a power in North America. 
Well-meant and sensible as was such counsel, it might not have been so 
generally followed had the peasant had opportunities of seeing the outside 
world and noting the different styles prevailing in domestic and other 
matters. But communication with cities and towns was difficult and 
expensive till a few years ago. Since, however, they have had this want 
supplied, and been enabled to see so many pictures of the large stirring 
cities, their humors, fashions, and prevalent spirit, that it is impossible to 
confine them within the old grooves of habit or oblige them to follow with 
anything like fidelity the former ideals set up for their guidance. Some 
of them now discard homespun for garments of modern make, build them- 
selves better houses, which they furnish with some luxury, keep servants 
and carriages, and have more abundant cuzsine. In fact, of late many 
show much weakness for personal display and extravagance. The clergy 
essay, but in vain, to correct this disposition. It is said that they spend 
ten times more on dress, carriages, and fast horses than the same class in 
France. Formerly self-denial was their rule of action, backed by self- 
reliance. The farm and household work was divided impartially among 
the different members of the family, no outside aid being necessary. 
Many a farmer has had to mortgage heavily his homestead, as the result 
of his foolish disregard of the wise counsel of his chieftains. 

They generally enjoy good health, vigor, and animal spirits. Many an 
old man and woman can be found who have never spent a dollar for 
medicine since their birth. Nearly all enjoy the social weed in the form 
of smoking ; chewing is rare. And their smoking seems seldom hurtful 
with their steady nerves and simple habits. The race is, generally speak- 
ing, temperate; of course, with many, an occasional drink of whisky or 
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beer comes not amiss. Their diet is exceedingiy plain. The farmer is an 
‘early riser, leaving bed by four in summer and five in winter. Just before 
the morning meal he takes his dram, petit coup d’appetit, the beverage 
being usually whisky in which he has infused some absinthe leaves. He 
is careful not to allow the younger children to see him; he will take it 4 
la cachette. The first meal of the day consists of a platter of skimmed 
and sour milk, in equal proportions, with buckwheat bread broken and 
soaked inthe milk. Dinner is served shortly before mid-day, the bill of 
fare comprising pea soup in which pork has been boiled with green herbs. 
The pork is generally eaten with molasses. The dessert is a bowl of new 
and sour milk, mixed with the bread, as for the morning meal, but they 
add maple sugar at this repast. After dinner all take a nap, servants and 
family alike. Supper comes when the work of the day is ended, and con- 
sists again of new and sour milk, with cold potatoes and whatever pork 
may have been left over from dinner. Occasionally an infusion of hot 
water and toast, under the name of coffee, is taken. Near the rivers, 
lakes, and coasts fish is freely eaten. During harvest time, /a motsson, 
each worker is given a hunch of bread and a piece of cold boiled pork to 
carry to the fields for the noon-day meal, which he eats with a clasp- 
knife carried in the pocket for that purpose. They have an odd way of 
cutting the bread and pork; they hold the sandwich in the palm of the 
left hand, and while pressing one corner of it against the thumb, they cut 
a piece off with a circular motion. They next stick the end of the knife 
into this piece and carry it tothe mouth. The process is a peculiar and 
striking one. With a draught of water the meal is complete. 

Of a Sunday they enlarge their dietary, treating themselves at break- 
fast to thick pancakes, crépes, made of wheaten flour and milk, cooked with 
butter, and eaten with maple sugar or molasses. Another article of indul- 
gence is roast pork, pore frais, the drippings of which, grazsse de rot, are 
much appreciated by them, and also a stew, vagodut, of pigs’ feet. In summer 
they seldom eat meat, but they use it in winter when game is abundant. 
When they kill cattle and pigs for market, they often keep certain portions 
for family use, which they bury in the snow and dig up as wanted. The 
ruling idea is to live on the humblest fare, made up of such things as are 
not convertible into money. All their meals are eaten with a relish 
begotten of pure country air, abundant exercise at the healthiest and 
most invigorating of occupations. The diet of the better class of farmers 
is more liberal, resembling that of the corresponding class in cities, but 
they do not, as a whole, eat meat as freely as their British neighbors. On 

festive occasions, ‘like New Year and Easter, they treat their guests with 
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liberality, giving them cold meat-pies, tourtidres, and a cake, croguignoles, 
not unlike the doughnuts of New England, se such other dainties as 
they can afford, not omitting spirits. 

On Friday no meats are eaten; fish, eggs, and pancakes being most in 
use, and bean soup also. Lenten season and the fasts of the church they 
faithfully and rigorously observe, using meats only during certain days of 
the week, and only once then. When they sit down to table they all 
make the sign of the cross and invoke God’s blessing, Benedicité; after 
meals they offer thanks, Deo gratzas, and again cross themselves. At table 
general hilarity prevails, and if one be noticed to eat less than usual he is 
at once rallied to indulge more freely. 

All their soups, meats, and stews are served in one large dish, a /a 
gamelle, which is placed in the centre of the table. They break their 
pieces of bread, drop them in the main dish, and then scoop them out 
with spoon or fork till the appetite is satiated. This custom is called 
sauces, and the parent is heard now and then saying to a child whose appe- 
tite is flagging, Sauce donc, mon cher—‘* Dip in, my dear.” 

As a boy I remember, while out fishing at a place some forty miles 
pelow Quebec, near the village of Montmagny, calling at a farmer’s house 
at dinner-time, and being invited to join the family circle. I hesitated for 
a moment when asked to help myself from the main dish in the family 
fashion, but a long walk had so sharpened my appetite, that when I was 
urged a second time I threw mauvaise honte to the dogs and acted upon 
the principle, “ In Rome do as the Romans do,” and I live to tell the tale. 


Boston, July, 1890. 


























OUR BELOVED FLAG 


[Poem of Hon. Horatio King, ex-Postmaster-General, at the reunion of the Society of the Army 
of the Republic, at Portland, Maine, July 3, 1890.] 


Who shall tell in rhythmic measure 
All the story of the war? 

What became of untold treasure ? 
Who shall tell what it was for ? 


How the conflict, like no other, 
Spread affliction far and wide ; 

Brother madly fighting brother, 
Fiercely ranged on either side. 


Oh, the wicked, fatal error 
Of the rash resort to arms! 
Filling every heart with terror— 
Every day with war’s alarms ! 


Now I mind me, when I started 
On life’s mission, long ago— 
Only just from boyhood parted— 

I beheld the signs of woe. 


North and South I saw arising, 
Plain before my trustful eyes, 

Little clouds, not yet surprising, 
On the face of tranquil skies. 


True, to some, they foretold danger, 
Meagre as their forms appeared ; 
Not so to the passing stranger : 
He saw nothing to be feared. 


Nor was any early meeting 
Thought at that time to impend, 
Of these clouds portentous—fleeting, 
Wheresoe’er their motion tend. 


Peace and Plenty held their places, 
Smiling on a happy land ; 

All serene their air, like Graces 
Crowned with beauty, hand-in-hand. 


Strange that at a time so cheering, 
I should see in vivid dream, 

Armies in the skies appearing, 
Hostile in degree supreme. 


What, I asked myself in wonder, 
Does this startling vision show ? 

Is it this—in doubt I ponder— 
Must we meet a foreign foe ? 


Seemed no cause for guch collision, 
All was quiet over sea ; 

What should aid to a decision 
In the matter, puzzled me. 


But, at length, the clouds expanding, 
Move in angry aspect near— 

Dark before each other standing, 
Touching patriots’ hearts wit’ fear. 


Look! what means this strange com- 
munion ? 
See ! emblazoned on each cloud, 
In letters bold, the word Disunion! 
All alarming, fierce, and loud ! 


Hark ! what sound is that conspiring, 
Rumbling, trembling, from afar ? 

’Tis from guns on Sumter firing ! 

Tocsin dread of civil war! 
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Oh! what act of direful madness ! 
Oh! the folly of the strife ! 

Oh! what cause of deepest sadness ! 
Who shall save the nation’s life ? 


Such was my first exclamation, 
Standing near the helm of state ; 
Whence should come the declaration 
That should my distress abate ? 


“To arms ! to arms!”’ the cry went forth 
From LINcOoLN’s proud and lofty post, 
“Wake! East, and West, and South, 
and North! 
Spring, spring to arms, a mighty host ! 


Our flag insulted, bids you come ; 
It calls for patriots strongly nerved ; 
March quickly, cheered by fife and drum, 
The Union, it must be preserved !” 


As when the mighty river’s banks 
Are swollen by the sudden flood, 

The people rushed to fill the ranks, 
And in a solid phalanx stood. 


The Nation’s capital their aim, 
They moved at once in grand array, 
As line on serried line they came 
Their noble Chieftain to obey. 


A brief suspense, and then they start 
To meet their bold and threat’ning foe ; 
Each man inflamed to do his part, 
Nor any hardship to forego. 


SVoratis Ct. 








OUR BELOVED FLAG 


Now, soon is heard the clash of arms, 
Afar the cannon’s angry roar, 
O’erwhelming all with war's alarms, 
That spread, like fire, from door to 
door ! 


Too late! the fatal shot was fired 
When aimed in hate at Sumter’s 
shield ; 
Almost, alas! all hope expired 
When patriots fell on battle-field. 


Too late! too late! the war goes on 
In blood and carnage—oh, how long! 
Until, at last, the RiGHtT has won— 
Until defeat o’erwhelms the Wronc. 


Peace now resumed her rightful sway ; 
Those hateful clouds have disap- 
peared ; 
DIsuNION sank with them away, 
And Union her proud ensign reared. 


Flag of our free, united land, 

Float on! float on! o’er sea and strand! 
We greet thee, seen away from home, 
In foreign climes, where’er we roam, 
With pride and satisfaction pure, 

A shield and safeguard, strong and sure. 
Float on! float on! no longer fear! 

All hearts are with thee, far and near. 
Float on! float on! from shore to shore! 
Float on! float on! forevermore ! 
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THE EDICT OF NANTES 
POEM BY THE REV. CHARLES S. VEDDER, D.D. 


Read before the Huguenot Society of Charleston, South Carolina, at its celebration, April 14, 1890, 
of the Promulgation of the Edict of Nantes. 


The sword that flashed at Ivry, its splendor seen afar, 
Still lights the page where glory names King Henry of Navarre ; 
But nobler claim to deathless fame 
Than gleams from sword or lance, 
Hath he who planned, for subjects banned, 
The chartered rights of Nantz. 


The plume that waved at Ivry, at Arques, and Coutras, 
Its snowy sheen, wherever seen, on leading like a star, 
No more outsped the eager tread 
Of all his host’s advance 
Than leaped his pen to sign for men 
The great rescript of Nantz. 


The triumph won at Ivry! its fullness who may tell, 
That hushed the savage cry of strife, its groan and funeral knell ! 
But—richer far than silenced war 
To fratricidal France— 
That triumph wrought enfranchised Thought 
From Henry’s hand at Nantz ! 


Ah, had the boon but come to stay, unchallenged and unlost, 
) The Master’s heeded voice, “ Be still,” to spirits tempest-tost, 
| How would our song its strain prolong, 
And years its joy enhance, 
That Ivry’s field such store could yield 
Of garnered good at Nantz. 


Yet not His blame the curse and shame, that following feet outtrod 
The right he gave that lord and slave might know and own their God ! 
Though much of ill assoil him still— 
This knightly Prince of France— 
With all we miss, his praise be this, 
His throne of fame was Nantz ! 
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May we, whose thoughts unfettered find the Truth that fills the heart : 
Whose conscience no man’s will may bind, nor guile ensnare with art : 
May we so blest, with souls at rest, 
And rights above all chance, 
Hold him sublime, beyond his time, 
And great above his regal state, 
Who, chief in word, as chief with sword, 
Starred Ivry’s crown with Nantz. 


A CURIOUS ANTIQUE TREASURE OF 1794 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKSPEARE'’S WORKS. 

First American Edition by 
MOUNTFORD, BIOREN & CO. 
Proposals for Printing by Subscription, the whole 

DRAMATIC WORKS 
Of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, in eight Duo- 
decimo volumes, from Jones’s Dublin Edition. 


CONDITIONS. 


This work will be comprized in eight Duodecimo Volumes, printed on 
fine American paper, in a stile of Typographical Elegance that shall 
reflect the highest credit on the American press. 

That it shall be embellished with a beautiful Frontispiece of Shak- 
speare—engraved by the best American Artist. 

That the price to Subscribers will be eight dollars, one dollar to be 
paid on subscribing, and one dollar on the receipt of every succeeding 
volume but the last—to enable the Publishers to pursue with con- 
venience the arduous undertaking. 

Each Volume shall be delivered in blue boards to the Subscribers im- 
mediately on the publication of every volume, with best impressions of 
the Frontispiece—the price to be raised to Non-Subscribers. 

That the names of the Subscribers will be printed to record the patrons 
of this endeavour to encourage the useful and elegant Arts in America. 
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To THE PUBLIC. 

Tuat Shakspeare has followed nature with such truth and correctness, as to 
render his Works the delight of all nations, however differing in customs and man- 
ners from his own, is a fact which more than centuries of universal ¢pprobation 
have sufficiently established—The debt unpaid by the careless and unlightened 
co-temporaries of this Illustrious Man, has been left to posterity to discharge, and 
in proportion to the progress of taste and literature, the gratitude of mankind has 
endeavoured to acknowledge the obligation.—England has exhibited her favorite 
Authors with splendor, ana it is hoped that America that seat of true liberty, will 
not be backward in encouraging this first great attempt to do merited justice to 
the author of this Dramatic Work. 

The selection therefore of this incomparable Production for an elegant American 
edition, requiring no justification, it only remains for the Publishers to add a few 
observations on the claim which such undertakings have to patronage in America— 
a country, which for liberty none can equal and should necessarily be the nurse 
and patron of the Arts. And tho’ to rival the Eastern country, may seem hope- 
less in us—yet it is surely a laudable endeavour to excite that encouragement here, 
which should be always offered to improvement and excellence. Indeed the zeal 
which has appeared in America, since the permanent establishment of the present 
happy constitution, for patronizing the arts, whilst it had produced and rewarded 
a multitude of works which immortalize the artists, has also exalted the character 
of the nation, and given dignity to the people whose patriotism and munificence 
have promoted their discovery of perfection. 

America is not insensible to the value of character, and will assume her rank 
among nations as an encourager of the arts. It would therefore be an impeach- 
ment of her understanding and patriotism, if a doubt were entertained of her pos- 
sessing a portion of that spirit which considered in a national point of view, is one 
of the most praise-worthy in the catalogue of public virtues ; as it contributes to 
the best interests of society, by promoting industry, cherishing genius, multiplying 
the rational enjoyments of life, and exciting a general taste for the beautiful and 
the excellent. 

In the hope then that the humble effort here proposed may interest this spirit, 
and have some claim to general encouragement, it has been undertaken. 

The attention which shall be paid to the correctness and beauty of the Print- 
ing, will evince the desire of the publishers to present their country with an edition 
worthy of the inimitable Shakespeare. 

The Publishers assure the Patrons of this undertaking, they will discharge their 
engagement with strict probity and honor, and therefore hope they may justly claim 
public confidence and support. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Dobson, Carey, Young, Stevens, Camp- 
bell, Rice, McKensey, Ormrod, Johnston, and all the booksellers throughout the 
United States—also, by the editor of the General Advertiser, the editor of the 
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Gazette of the United States, and by the publishers, Mountford, Bioren and Co. 
No. 75 Dock street 


Philadelphia Dec. 16 1794.” 
Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, Dec, 22 1794 No. 4899. 





| SIXTY WAYMARKS IN THE WORLD’S PROGRESS 


The beginning of astronomical observations, at Babylon, 2234 B.c. 
The art of making bread from wheat, taught in China, 1998 B.c. 
Gold and silver first mentioned as money, 1920 B.c. 

Invention of the Egyptian alphabet, by Memnon, 1822 B.c, 

The first naval expedition on record (Jason), 1263 B.c. 

Standard dictionary of the Chinese completed, 1100 B.c, 

Erection of Solomon’s Temple, 1012-1004 B.C. 

The first eclipse of the moon observed, 721 B.c. 

First comedy acted at Athens, on a cart, 562 B.c. 

First-public library founded at Athens, 527 B.c. 

The Carthaginians sail to Britain for tin, 460 B.c. 

Herodotus reads his history in the Athenian council, 445 B.c. 
Thucydides’ history ends, and Xenophon’s begins, 410 B.c. 

First work on mechanics, written by Aristotle, 320 B.c.” 

Euclid founded mathematical school at Alexandria, 300 B.c. 
Beginning of Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, 284 B.c. 
Canal built by Ptolemy from the Nile to the Red Sea, 267 B.c. 
The Romans taught the arts and sciences by the Greeks, 255 B.c. 
First Roman history in prose, by Fabius Pictor, 225 B.c. 

The art of surgery introduced in Asia Minor, 219 B.c. 

Records of the Chinese Empire destroyed by Chi Hong Ti, 213 B.c. 
Books with leaves of vellum introduced, 198 B.c. 

First mention of a senate or sanhedrim, 198 B.c. 

The first library opened at Rome, 167 B.c. 

Greece annexed to the Roman Empire, 149 B.c. 

Commerce of the world centres at Alexandria, 146 B.c. 

The cherry-tree brought into Europe from Asia, 74 B.c. 

Three books on agriculture written (Terentius Varro), 74 B.c. 

The Alexandrian Library (400,000 volumes) burned, 47 B.c. 
Golden age of Roman literature, 30 B.c. 

Treasures of Egyptian art brought to Rome, 27 B.c. 

The birth of Our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


W. K, 
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Josephus, the Jewish historian, in Jerusalem, 37-100 a.p. 
Pliny the Elder wrote the first Héstorta Naturalis (37 volumes), 66 A.D, 
Destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 79 a.D. 
Public schools in the Roman provinces, 98 A.D. 
The first credible historian among the Chinese, 107 A.D. 
Papinian, the greatest civil lawyer of antiquity, 170-212 A.D. 
Constantinopie the seat of art and literature, 330 A.D. 
Zenobia conquers Egypt and part of Asia Minor, 269 a.p. 
The Bible translated into the Gothic language, 379 A.D. 
The Latin language ceases to be spoken in Italy, 580 a.p. 
Ethelbert publishes the first code of laws in England, 617 a.p. 
University of Cambridge founded (chartered 1230), 644 A.D. 
The art of making paper brought to Europe by Arabs, 716 a.p. 
Golden period of learning in Arabia, 785 A.D. 
Figures of arithmetic brought to Europe by Saracens, 941 A.D. 
Paper first made from cotton rags, 1002 A.D. 
First age of scholastic philosophy, 1055 A.D. 
Invention of printing at Mayence, 1436 A.D. 
Invention of wood engraving, 1460 A.D. 
Discovery of America by Columbus, 1492 A.D. 
First newspapers of the world, in Venice, about 1563 a.p. 
Telescopes invented by Jansen, a Germian, 1590 A.D. 
First printing-office in America, 1639 A.D. 
First published idea of steam as a moving power, 1663 A.D. 
The lightning-rod invented by Dr. Franklin, 1752 a.p. 
Steam first applied successfully to navigation, 1807 A.D. 
Invention of the magnetic telegraph, by Morse, 1832 A.D. 
The Atlantic cable—the beginning of telegraphic communication between all 
the countries of the world, 1866 a.p. 
VINTON READE 





EXERCISES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


1. What theories did Columbus hold in regard to the size and shape of the 
earth, before he discovered America ? 

2. ‘Tell something about his unsuccessful attempts to get help to test these 
theories. Who finally furnished the means ? 

3. How many voyages did Columbus make, and what did he discover in each? 

4. What was the fate of Columbus? Where was he buried ? 

5. Give the origin of the name America. 
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6. For what is Ponce de Leon’s name remembered? Balboa’s ? 

7. Who commanded the first ship that circumnavigated the globe? What was 
this commander’s fate ? 

8. Who gave the Gulf of St. Lawrence its name ? 

g. What English discoverer was called the ‘Great Admiral” ? 

10. For what discovery is De Soto remembered ? 

11. What river did Father Marquette explore? How was he regarded by the 
Indians ? 

12. Name five bodies of water in, or near, the borders of America, named for 
their discoverers. 

13. What is the origin of the name Virginia? 

14. Give an account of Sir Walter Raleigh’s first attempt to plant a colony in 
America. 

15. What plants did Raleigh introduce into England? How were they received ? 

16. Give an account of Raleigh’s second attempt at colonization. 

17. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, what regions were claimed in 
America by France? By Holland? 

18. At the same period, what regions were claimed by Spain? By England? 

19... What motives led explorers to the New World ? 

20. What is the literal meaning of the following words: Port Royal? Vera 
Cruz? Chaleur? Pacific? San Salvador? Christopher? 
Southwestern Journal of Education. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ZEBULON BUTLER 


Contributed by Rev, Horace Edwin Hayden 
ZEBULON BUTLER TO GENERAL HAND 


“ Garrisson, Wyoming, 31* March 1779 
Dear Genr' 

Yours of the 25 Inst came to hand Last Evening in answer thereto M* Jin- 
kins will Wait on you and as I conclude you have my account of the Late Actions 
at this Place I Shall omitt saying any thing about it and if you have not M' Jin- 
kins Will be abel to give you the Particulars of that affair, with Respect to the In- 
dian Job Jilliway I was well acquainted the Last I heard of him he went with 
Genr’ M‘Intosh to the Ohio and is since Dead of the Small Pox. 

As to the Road to Mennes into the upper Road is from this Garrison to Laca- 
wana by the Susq" 9 Miles to A Large Flatt Deserted by our people 1o Miles to 
Capons Large Meddous and several Stacks of Grain Except it is Burnt very Lately 
23 Miles to Lacaway to A Settlement Deserted but Believe Forrage Plenty. 14 
Miles to Shehola A Settlement Large Meddous and I Believe hay Plenty. 14 
Miles to Wellss Ferry opposite Capt Chambers on Dilware. The Lower Road is 
8 Miles to Bullocks House Deserted by the Owner Small Meddous no Forrage 
27 Miles to Lornards some Improvements but much Eat out by Travellers 8 
miles to Colo Strowds. 37 Miles to Wills Ferry on the west Side Dillware, Inhabit- 
ants the Most of the way. the Upper Road has been Much Used with Carts and 
Waggons and the Lower Road has not been Used with Carrages at all I Shall 
take Particular Care that your Horse is well ‘ended. 

If the Horse the Express Rides out Could be Sent back Should be Glad as we 
are Much Strip’d of Horses the Indians took away nine Lately and killed My 
Rideng Horse and one Other the Best we had and if you have Others wants Re- 
cruiting we can take Good Care of them hear if the Indians Dont Catch them. 

The Situation of M' Jinkins he was A Militia officer hear. Cap‘ Spaulding 
had No Subbaltern officer in his Company M*‘ Jinkins Entered as A Volunteer in 
Cap‘ Spauldings Compy and has Done Lieuts Deuty for Eight Months Past. 

I am Dear Gen' your Most Ob‘ 
Humb' Serv' 


Zeb” Butler 
On Publick Service” 
VoL. XX1IV.—No. 2.—10 
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ZEBULON BUTLER TO COLONEL BLAINE. 


“Garrison, Wyoming, 4" Sept’. 1780 

Sir 

The Intent of this is to Apply to you to give orders to M‘ Stewert Commis- 
ary of Issue at this Post or some Purchasing Commisary that will Furnish him 
beef Cattel or Sait Provision for the Use of this Garrison he Left this by my 
Order the 29" of Last June to Procure Provision for this Garrison we have 
been out of Provision near half the time Since and he has not Returned he has 
Sent Some Flour but no meat he Writes me some Flour is coming but no 
meat and that I must Send Express to Col°® Blain, Coms™ Gen' of Ps* to Fur- 
nish him with orders or money or he can not Procure it. this Express waits on 
you on purpose to have Some Relief for this Garrison, which is A Frontier and 
aught to have at Least three Months Provisions on hand with Respect to Flour 
I think A Supply may Soon be had hear as there is A Quontity of Wheat to be Sold 
hear and A Mill will be Ready to go in 4 or 5 Weeks but at Present no Person 
authorised to Purchase my Makeing this applycation to you is by Request of 
M' Stewert Issuing Commisary at this Post if it Should be out of the Rule Youll 
Please to Excuse me, but so much is fact we are out of Provisions and no Pros- 
pect of Getting meat an answer by the Bearer Who waits on you will Much 
Oblige your Humble 


Serv‘ 
Zeb" Butler, Co' Comd*, 
Col Blaine D C G of P*.”’ 





AN INTERESTING UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


Contributed by Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. 


[The original of this letter is in the handwriting of Dr. Lyman Hall, and is signed by him and 
by Dr. Brownson, both members from Georgia of the Continental Congress. At the time, Georgia, 
by permission, was recruiting in Virginia. ] 

“ Baltimore Feb’ 11" 1777. 
Sir, 

Your favour by Mr Jos Pearsons of y* 5th of Jan” we have Rec*. & immedi- 
ately made application for the Amount of your Draught : & agreeable to y" Desire 
have delivered to him to bring forward to you the sum of ten thousand Dollars. 
At the time of receiving your Letter the money could not be obtained, there not 
being a sufficiency in the Treasury to supply the numerous large Demands then in 
waiting. Of course we was obliged to detain him till this Time. Due considera- 
tion therefore ought to be had to the necessary Expence & Time of his Detention. 
We hope he will come safe w™ his Charge, & will Deliver either to you, or if 
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agreeable to your Order, to George Walton Esq’., who, we understand has been 
very Friendly in promoting the Recruiting Service & merits our gratefull Acknowl- 
edgments. 

A Supply of Guns, Blankets, &c cannot at this Time be obtained from this 
Quarter: must therefore Recommend to you to obtain such Supplies as you can 
get where you are, & as soon as possible March to the Georgia State. 

We are sorry to inform you that complaints have been made to us repeatedly 
that some Officers under y' Command behaved imprudently before your arrival 
in Virginia, but have not the least Doubt but that by your Discreet Management 
every Imputation of that kind will be prevented for the Future. 

We sincerely wish you Success & hope your Spirited Exertions will fully 
answer the flattering Expectations of all your Friends, 





& are Sir, 
10,000 Dollars. your most Obed' Servts, 
P. S. y' & Maj' Cuthbert’s Lyman Hall 
Joint Order was accepted Nathan Brownson. 


& p* to the Virgin* Dele- 
gates for y° Sum £5000. 
Cur’. of Virginia. 

Col: Stirk.” 
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NOTES 


INTELLECT OF NEW ENGLAND—The 
power of the Congregational clergy, 
which had lasted unbroken until the 
Revolution, was originally minute and 
inquisitory, equivalent to a police au- 
thority. During the last quarter of the 
century the clergy themselves were glad 
to lay aside the more odious watchful- 
ness over their parishes, and to welcome 
social freedom within limits convention- 
ally fixed; but their old authority had 
not wholly disappeared. In country 
parishes they were still autocratic. Did 
an individual defy their authority, the 
minister put his three-cornered hat on 
his head, took his silver-topped cane in 
his-hand, and walked down the village 
street, knocking at one door and an- 
other of his best parishioners to warn 
them that a spirit of license and of 
French infidelity was abroad, which 
could be repressed only by a strenuous 
and combined effort. Any man once 
placed under this ban fared badly if he 
afterward came before a bench of magis- 
trates. The temporal arm vigorously 
supported the ecclesiastical will. Noth- 
ing tended so directly to make respecta- 
bility conservative, and conservatism a 
fetich of respectability, as this union of 
bench and pulpit. 

Even Boston, the most cosmopolitan 
part of New England, showed no tend- 
ency in its educated classes to become 
American in thought or feeling. Many 
of the ablest Federalists, and among the 
rest George Cabot, Theophilus Parsons, 
and Fisher Ames, shared few of the nar- 
rower theological prejudices of their 
time, but were conservatives of the Eng- 





lish type, whose alliance with the clergy 
betrayed as much policy as_ religion, 
and whose intellectual life was wholly 
English. Boston made no_ strong 
claim to intellectual prominence. Nei- 
ther clergy, lawyers, physicians, nor 
literary men were much known beyond 
the state. 

There was an arena of intellectual 
combat, if that could be called combat 
where disagreement in principle was not 
tolerated. The talk of Samuel Johnson 
and Edmund Burke was the standard 
of excellence to all American society 
that claimed intellectual rank, and each 
city possessed its own circle of Federal- 
ist talkers. Democrats rarely figured in 
these entertainments, at least in fashion- 
able private houses. The clergy in Bos- 
ton took a prominent part in conversa- 
tion, but Fisher Ames was the favorite 
of every intelligent company ; and when 
Gouverneur Morris, another brilliant 
talker, visited Boston, Ames was pitted 
against him. “There was no exclusive- 
ness,” said a lady, who long outlived the 
time ; “but. I should as soon have ex- 
pected to see a cow in the drawing-room 
as a Jacobin.”—Henry Adams’s History 
of the United States. 





THE DEATH OF WOLFE—“ Quebec, 
October 7th, 1759. Honoured Sir, I now 
have the pleasure of writing to you from 
Quebec, which place is in his Britanick 
Majesty’s possession. As to our pro- 
ceedings during the siege 1 will not 
trouble you with them, as you will see it 
at large in the public papers, but will ac- 
quaint you with my own proceedings 




















which I hope will give you satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding all the expedition I 
could use it was the 16th April before I 
arrived at Louisburg—On my arrival 
there I found that our Regt. was not to 
go up the river, but upon Mr. Wolfe’s 
arrival he brought an order for the 
Granideers of the garrison to join him 
which Granideers consisting of three 
companies was formed into a batalion 
under the command of Col! Murray. I 
then applied to Gen' Whitmore for lib- 
erty to go with our Granideers, which he 
granted me and strongly recommended 
me to General Wolfe—there was no ser- 


vice through the campaign that required. 


courage and resolution but what we 
were sent on, and Hon‘ Sir I have the 
satisfaction to acquaint you that God 
enabled me on every occasion to do my 
duty to the satisfaction of All my com- 
manding officers and in particular on 
that Ever Memorable Day the 13th of 
Sept’ when the two Armys was drawn 
up in the line of Battle within a small 
distance of each other our company was 
the Right of the line—when the General 
viewing the position of the two Armies 
he took notice of a small rising ground 
between our right and the enemy’s left 
which concailed us from that quarter— 
upon which the Gen' did me the Hon- 
our to detach me with a few Granideers 
to take possession of that ground and 
maintain it to the last extremity, which 
I did till both armys was engaged. And 
then the General came to me and took 
his post by me.—But oh how can I tell 
you my dear sir—tears flow from my 
eyes as I write—that great that ever 
memorable man whose loss can never 
be enough regretted was scarce a mo- 
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ment with me when he received his fatal 


wound. I myself received at the same 
time two wounds—for I was close by him 
—one in the right shoulder and one in the 
thigh—but my concern for him was so 
great that I did not at that time think of 
them. When the General received the 
shot I caught hold of him and carried 
him off the field. He walked about one 
hundred yards and then begged I would 
let him sit down which I did; then I 
opened his breast and found his shirt 
full of blood at which he smiled, and 
when he seen the distress I was in ‘My 
dear,’ said he, ‘don’t grieve for me I shall 
be happy in a few minutes—take care of 
yourself as I see you are wounded—but 
tell me, tell me how goes the battle 
there?’ just then came some officers 
who told him that the French had given 
ground and that our troops was pursu- 
ing them to the walls of the town. He 
was then lying in my arms fast expiring. 
That great man whose sole ambition was 
his country’s glory raised himself up on 
this news and smiled in my face. ‘Now, 
said he, ‘I die contented.’ From that 
instant the smile never left his face till 
he died. I thought in him I had lost 
all my interest but it pleased God to 
raise me up friends in all the surviving 
General Officers and in particular in 
General Monck who upon his first taking 
the command inquired for the Volunteer 
that distinguished himself so much on 
the 13th September with General Wolfe, 
as he thought it his duty incumbent on 
him in honour to General Wolfe’s mem- 
ory to provide for that gentleman and in 
a few days he sent my commission by 
Colonel Walsh who is my Colonel in the 
28th Regiment commanded by General 
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Bragg which is one of the finest regi- 
ments in the service, and what gives me 
the greatest pleasure is that I am par- 
ticularly liked by both my Colonel and 
Major. We are single officers, that is 
only one Lieutenant to a Company and 
out of any danger of a breach. I be- 
lieve at the opening of the next cam- 
paign I shall be near the head of the 
ensigns as there is a great many of them 
our officers going out of the Regiment 
that was wounded. Dear Sir, I believe 
it will be scarce possible for you to read 
this, but you must excuse me as it is 
written with great pain as the wound in 
my arm is not yet well. But, Honoured 
Sir, I thought nothing should excuse me 
from paying my dvty to you and my 
friends at home. Dear Sir as soon as 
this reaches you be so kind as to ac- 
quaint my dear mother and sister with 
my good fortune, and take my excuse for 
not writing to them in particular. My 
dear Sir I beg you will write to me by 
the first ships that come from England 
as nothing in the world will give me 
more pleasure than to hear what situa- 
tion my dear mother and sister is in, and 
you have your health, and my aunt and 
cousin John and his wife. I am my d‘ 
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Hon? Sir, with my sincere love to all my 
friends, 
“Your ever loving nephew, 
“ JAMES HENDERSON. 

“T must again beg you will write to 
me, and direct to me ensign in the 28th 
Regiment, Quebeck.” 

The above letter, written by a young 
officer present at the battle, was copied 
from the original in the early part of the 
century, and printed in Motes and Glean- 
ings for April, 1889. PETERSFIELD 





GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY—The re- 
lations existing between geography and 
history would seem to demand that one 
should not be taught and understood to 
the exclusion of the other. Is it not 
possible that by teaching less of detail 
in geography, time may be found for 
training children to read and become 
interested in history? The two studies 
are properly complements of each other. 
The one is a description of the earth, 
and the other a story of the people who 
have lived on the earth. If either is 
presented with no reference to the other 
it often becomes a dry and uninteresting 
subject. The teaching of geography for 
this reason has lacked life and color. 
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DISASTERS ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 
—Lditor of Magazine of American 
History ; The article called ‘‘ Disasters 
on Long Island Sound,” in the June 
number of the Magazine of American 
History, says; “Four survivors lived 
to tell the story” of the loss of the 
steamer Lexington, and gives their 
names. I would say that I was person- 


ally acquainted with one of the sur- 
vivors of that disaster, whose name is 
not given. It was Captain Hannah of 
Portland, Maine, master of the bark 
Chester, which was at that time loading 
at Lewis wharf, Boston, for Mobile. I 
was a boy in the counting-room of the 
merchants who were loading her, and 
remember distinctly the arrival of Cap- 
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tain Hannah in Boston from the wreck 
of the Lexington, He was saved on a 
floating bale of cotton. 

Will you permit me to ask for some 
information which I think you may be 
able to give? Among several original 
letters which I happen to have, there is 
one addressed to General Washington 
by Elias Boudinot, who was attached to 
General Washington’s staff as commis- 
sary-general of prisoners, I want to 
learn the approximate date of the letter. 
It is dated Elizabeth Town, Wednesday 
noon, without the month or year. But 
it contains the following paragraph by 
which the date can be fixed: “ This 
very man is now a chaplain on board of 
the new frigate Confederacy, which has 
arrived at Chester, in Delaware, from 
New London.” If I can tearn when the 
“new frigate Confederacy” was launched, 
or when she arrived at Chester, I can 
get very near the date of the letter. 
Can you assist me ? 

WituiaM R. BLIss 
New York City. 





PoRTRAITS IN PASTEL—Hon. E, B. 
Lynde of West Brookfield, Massachu- 
setts, owns two pastel portraits of the 
same lady, taken at different ages, and 
apparently by the same artist. One 
represents a very young girl with an 
oval face, the most exquisitely colored 
complexion, very large, soft dark eyes, 
arched eyebrows, regular features, and 
a very sweet expression. The other 
represents her a few years older, more 
matured, and graver. In both portraits 
the gown is cut low, showing a plump 
young bust, modestly covered, and with a 
white frill of lace above the edge of the 
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gown. A black cord or narrow ribbon 
is tied around the neck, and hangs down 
as if a locket or miniature hidden in the 
neck of the dress were suspended from 
it. The hair is raised high over a 
cushion, surmounted by a curious head- 
dress or turban, like a great shell in 
shape ; these are not alike in the two 
portraits, but of same general character ; 
they are of gauze and lace of blended 
pale blue and pink shades. There is a 
rose in each, as a centre-piece on the 
front. ‘There are large puffs showing on 
the sides of the head, coming from the 
back, and large soft curls falling on the 
neck on each side. 

The writer owns a very fine oil por- 
trait of Madame de Sévigné (1626- 
1696), by Guillaume Spinny, painted 
probably about 1661, in which the whole 
costume is similar to that of the por- 
traits we describe, except that the cush- 
ioned head and curls on Madame de 
Sévigné’s are surmounted by feathers in- 
stead of aturban or headdress. The two 
pastel portraits have descended through 
several generations of educated gentle- 
men in the Lynde family, accompanied 
by the tradition that they were brought 
over by Mr. Simon Lynde, a wealthy 
merchant who came from London to 
Boston in 1650, and that they were 
family portraits. He had no sister. He 
married after coming to this country. 
His mother, Elizabeth Digby, of a traced 
descent from the noble family of that 
name, early left an orphan, was edu- 
cated as a Protestant in Holland, and 
was married in London in 1614 to Mr. 
Enoch Lynde, of a heraldic Dutch fam- 
ily. These portraits, if of her, might 
therefore have been executed either in 
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Holland or in England. Were pastels 
used in taking portraits as early as the 


time of this marriage? When did 
pastels first come into use for that 
purpose on the continent and in Eng- 
land ? 
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This information is much desired for 
the monographs on the Lynde and Dig- 
by families, in the large work of family 
histories and genealogies now nearly 
completed, by Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Salisbury of New Haven, Connecticut. 
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ORIGIN OF SURNAMES [xxiii., 169, 345 | 
—Surnames came into use, from neces- 
sity, in the fourteenth century. Among 
the middle and lower classes they became 
hereditary about 1450. A curious illus- 
tration is given of their origin in Curiost- 
ties of Puritan Literature. Inthe ward- 
robe accounts of Edward IV., 1480, oc- 
cur the names of “‘ John Poyntmaker, for 
pointing XI dozen of silk points, John 
Carter, for carting away a load of robeux, 
Richard Gardyner, for working the gar- 
den, Alice Shapster, for making sherts.”’ 


Shapster is feminine for Shaper. There 
are many works on this subject. 
H. E. H. 





UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD [ xxiii., 
345, 418, 507 |—The following additions 
may be made to my former lists : 

SouTH AMERICA.—Argentine Repub- 
lic. Universities of Buenos Ayres and 
Cordova. 

Bolivia. Universities of Chuquisaca, 
La Paz, and Cochabamba. 

Brazil. Soares university. The young 


men are sent generally to universities in 
Europe and the United States to be 
educated, mostly to the latter country, 
and the larger number of them to Cor- 
nell university. 

U. S. of Colombia. 


Colleges of Bo- 





gota, Cartagena, Popayan, Mompox, 
Tunja, and Cali. 

Guiana. None. 

Peru. Universities of Lima, Trujillo, 


Ayacucho, Cuzco, and Puno. 

Paraguay, 1887. National college at 
Assumption, 21 professors, 201 students. 

Patagonia. None. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — Nicaragua, 
1887. 10 colleges, 64 professors, 998 
students. 

San Salvador. University of San Sal- 
vador. The colleges of Central Amer- 
ica are mostly colleges m name only. 

West Inpies.—Cuba, 1573. Royal 
university at Havana. Rector and 30 


professors. Royal college also at Ha- 
vana. 
Porto Rico. None. 


Asta.—India, 1885-86. Universities of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay admitted 
3,802 students; 106 other colleges for 
males, and 2 for girls, with 31 students 
in 1886. 

Japan. Imperial university, 40 pro- 
fessors. ‘The government sends a num- 
ber of young men each year, at its own 
expense, to American and European 
universities to be educated, in order to 
afterward assist in the government. 

China. No regular colleges. Several 
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private colleges, as they are called: men 
of great reputation as educators gather 
around them young men to prepare for 
the government examinations. The gov- 
ernment annually sends a number of 
young men to universities in Europe and 
the United States to be educated. 

Corea. None. 

Siberia. None. 

Turkey. No regular colleges, except 
the two missionary colleges at Aintab 
and Beiroot, but a lyceum in each prov- 
ince’s chief town. 

Europe. — Iceland. None. The 
young men are sent to the university at 
Copenhagen to be educated. 

Turkey. Roberts college at Constan- 
tinople is an American college for the 
education of sons of missionaries. 

Arrica.— Morocco. + University of 
Dar-el-ibu. 

Murray EDWARD POOLE 

IrHaca, NEW York, 


STEPHEN MOYLAN [xxiii., 414, 415, 
xxiv., 72]—Professor Oliver P. Hubbard 
writes to the editor that he has found 
from Washington’s writings in Sparks’s 


twelfth volume that Stephen Moylan 
was aide-de-camp in 1775—thus must 
have written these official letters. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard further says: ‘“ Colonel 
Stephen Moylan of the 4th Pennsylvania 
Dragoons married one of the five hand- 
some and well-bred daughters of Philip 
Van Horne, and in consequence of the 
army wintering at Middlebrook, New 
Jersey, in 1777, they all found husbands. 
The fascinations of Moylan’s merry 
nature and fine appearance—the latter 
enhanced by his red waistcoat, buck- 
skin breeches, bright green coat, and 
bearskin hat—were too great for the 
Middlebrook beauty to withstand. The 
dashing Irish colonel was the brother 
of the Roman Catholic bishop of Cork, 
and the first president in America of the 
‘Friendly Sons of St. Patrick.’ After 
the war he became distinguished as an 
old-school gentleman and a_ hospitable 
host. He. his wife, and two daughters, 
one of whom inherited her mother’s 
fascinations, drew many persons to their 
attractive house on the northeast corner 
of Walnut and Fourth streets in Phila- 
delphia.”— Story of an Old Farm in New 
Jersey, by A. D. Mellick, Jr. 
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THE HOLLAND sociETY—The annual 
meeting of the Holland society of New 
York was held May 27, 1890, at Hotel 
Brunswick. Present, Hon. Robert B. 
Roosevelt, vice-president for New York 
city, and acting president in the va- 
cancy caused by the death of President 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, and three hun- 
dred and forty members of the society. 
A communication was read from the 
* Congregational club of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, relating to the erection of a 
pilgrim statue at Delft Haven, Holland. 
The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee to act in connection with the board 
of trustees and consider the matter and 
report at-the next meeting. The presi- 
dent appointed Judge A. T. Clearwater 
of Kingston, New York, Mayor Edward 
Elsworth of Poughkeepsie, Louis B. Van 
Gaasbeek of Kingston, Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer of New York, and Hon. John 
Van Voorhis of Rochester, as such 
committee. General Egbert L. Viele re- 
ported upon the celebration of the zooth 
anniversary of the massacre at Schenec- 
tady, and the report and speeches were 
ordered published in the Year Book. 
Mr. Theo. M. Banta, as chairman of the 
special committee, reported on the pub- 
lication of old church records, that the 
first volume of the society’s collections 
is now in press, and will be issued in the 
early autumn. This volume will con- 
sist of the records of the churches of 
Hackensack and Schraalenburgh, Ber- 
gen county, New Jersey, which were for- 
merly collegiate, and will comprise the 
registers of members, marriages, and 
baptisms, together with the calls to the 





pastors and the elections of the consisto- 
ries. These have been translated from 
the original Dutch, and will appear in 
chronological order, with a complete in- 
dex to all names, making a book of 
about seven hundred and fifty pages. 
It will be illustrated with full-page views 
of the churches. The Hackensack rec- 
ords date from 1686, being one of the 
oldest churches whose records have been 
preserved. The Rev. Dr. Van Gieson, 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, Rev. Dr. Prall, 
Tunis G. Bergen, and Hon.Edward Els- 
worth were appointed a committee to ac- 
quire information concerning the North- 
western academy at Orange city, Iowa, 
and briefly to report the same as soon as 
practicable, by circular, to all the mem- 
bers of the society, with such recom- 
mendation to the several members as they 
may deem advisable. General Egbert 
L. Viele, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, Senator C. P. Vedder, 
and Rev. Dr. Ten Eyck were appointed 
a committee to confer with the existing 
committee of the trustees on the pro- 
posed statue of a typical Dutchman to 
be erected in New York city. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are Robert B. Roosevelt, president; 
Maus Rosa Vedder, M.D., vice-presi- 
dent for New York city, and twenty- 
eight vice-presidents for Dutch centres 
outside of the metropolis; George W. 
Van Siclen, secretary; Eugene Van 
Schaick, treasurer ; and five trustees, 
whose term of office will expire in 1894. 





SAUGATUCK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
a meeting of this society in April, the 
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name was changed from “ Westport His- 
torical Society ” to the “‘ Saugatuck His- 
torical Society of Westport,” as the latter 
name seems to memorialize better the 
river, the valley, and the old town of 
Saugatuck, which Westport now repre- 
sents. The officers for the year are 
Horace Staples, president ; William J. 
Jennings, William H. Saxton, Captain 
William C. Staples, vice-presidents ; 
Rev. James E. Coley, secretary ; William 
Gray Staples, librarian; Dr. L. T. Day, 
treasurer. Mr. William J. Jennings read 
a paper on “Country Life in the first 
half of the Present Century.” 





THE WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL 
sociETY held its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 17th 
of May, 1890, the president, Judge C. C. 
Baldwin, in the chair, The secretary 
and librarian, Mr. D. W. Manchester, 
stated in his interesting report, that the 
society was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, and that interest was increasing on 
the part of both members and visitors. 
The visitors during the year had for 
the most part sought the society’s library 
and museum for the purposes of study 
rather than of mere sight-seeing. Among 
the members, who are scattered over the 
entire country, it is somewhat remark- 
able that only one death occurred during 
the year—that of Mr. Hopson Hurd of 
this city, who was an annual member. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: Judge C. C. Baldwin, 
president ; D. W. Cross, W. P. Fogg, J. 
H. Sargent, and Samuel Briggs, vice- 
presidents ; John B. French, treasurer ; 
and D. W. Manchester, secretary and 
librarian. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY has suddenly become very rich in 
literary relics and autograph letters. 
The society met on the 5th of May, 
1890, to hear the annual report of its 
council and receive the splendid gift of 
the famous collection of Mr. Ferdinand 
J. Greer, containing treasures of extraor- 
dinary interest, which is likely to be 
the sensation of historical circles for 
months to come. At the same time Mr. 
Hampton reported two other gifts, 
either of which alone would have 
attracted unusual attention, and ap- 
peared the less only in the stupendous 


_ presence of the Greer collection. These 


were an autograph collection of Colonel 
Clement Biddle from Mrs. Chapman 
Biddle, and relics of the Morris family 
from Miss Elizabeth Nixon. Mr. Greer 
began his collection forty years ago, 
and his gift embraces nine thousand 
letters. The mere catalogue will em- 
brace one thousand pages. The collec- 
tion contains autographs of popes and 
kings, philosophers, architects, poets, 
navigators, explorers, famous travelers, 
the presidents of the United States, 
members of the continental congress, 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, generals of the continental army, 
and the statesmen and soldiers of Great 
Britain and France who were conspic- 
uous in the war of the Revolution. Of 
special interest to historical scholars are 
the letters of Washington, Franklin, La- 
fayette, Jefferson, and Robert Morris, 
which are numerous and_ valuable. 
There are peculiarly interesting letters 
of Lincoln and Grant, including the 
famous demand of Grant for the un- 
conditional surrender of Fort Donelson. 































HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


The learned Rev. Dr. Hague, whose delightful reminiscences of half a century are still 
fresh in the public mind, has left us a graphic pen-portrait of Aaron Burr in 1821, as seen 
- through the eyes of a boy of thirteen. He writes: ‘‘ About six o’clock P. M. of a Novem- 
ber day, having delivered my mother’s message to her aunt, Mrs. Bartow, an aged lady 
of seventy-five (a relative by marriage to Colonel Burr's first wife), I was protracting 
my stay in the parlor of her dwelling in Vesey street, with the expectation that the colonel 
would come in very soon, as was his wont, to take his tea with Mr. Bernabue Bartow and 
his excellent mother. Imagine him entering the parlor at a moment when I was there 
alone. His physique, air, style of movement, realize a boy’s highest ideal of the soldier 
and the gentleman ; while his keen glance and sunny smile, expressive of a personal interest 
as real as if I had been a senator, awaken a feeling quickly responsive to the tone of cheer 
in his greeting, ‘ Well, well, I’m glad to see you. Have they left you alone here ?’ To 
which I replied, ‘Hardly, colonel: aunt and cousin Bernie were called out just now ; 
they will be in soon,’” 


The graceful ease with which Aaron Burr approached the sofa where the boy was sit- 
ting and picked up a school-book, turning its leaves with the air of a connoisseur while 
glancing over it, can almost be seen at this moment. “Is it your way to be carrying 
Cesar’s Commentaries about with you?” he asked. ‘No, sir,” replied the boy; “but I 
have evening lessons, and as I have not been at home since school, I have kept Czsar 
with me.”—‘ How far have you read ? "—‘ Up to the bridge.” Then came a lively talk 
about Julius Cesar, with stories of his youth, his personal appearance, his manners, habits, 
and characteristics as a Roman citizen, a soldier, a writer, etc., all of which the colonel 
could render as captivating to a boy as Sir Walter Scott’s word pictures of Queen Elizabeth 
or of the Duke of Buckingham in Keuz/worth. 


Dr. Hague comments upon the remarkable self-possession of Burr, which impressed 
itself forcibly upon his young mind, and was a familiar topic of home-talk. It had been 
said that Burr was never throughout all his life in the least disconcerted, except once. 
“Well do I remember asking my mother for an explanation of this saying. She replied, 
‘It was during his sojourn in Paris, where, for a time, he felt himself liable to arrest. 
He was walking alone, quite willing to remain unnoticed, when he was surprised by the 
quick, sharp exclamation of a stranger, 7ha?’s the man! The colonel told the story him- 
self, frankly confessing his exceptional experience of a nervous tremor and a heart-beat. 
It turned out that the stranger had seen the portrait of Colonel Burr drawn by his cele- 
brated Protégé Vanderlyn, and his quick recognition of the likeness startled him into a 
mood of admiration that could not but express itself aloud to the honor of the artist.’ 
In Burr could be traced two currents of educational influence incessantly active, distinct, 
and different, yet coalescing like the two contrasted streams of Hebrew and Greek 
thought. The thought would suggest itself that we saw in him the ancient stoic, in the 
palmiest days of that philosophy, and the primitive epicurean, fused into a live unity.” 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF EPHRAIM CUT- 
LER, prepared from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence by his daughter, JULIA PERKINS 
CuTLER. With biographical . sketches of 
Jervis Cutler and William Parker Cutler, 
8vo, pp. 353. Robert Clarke & Co. : Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 1890. 

This volume is filled from the first page to the 
last with valuable history. It is uniform in size 
with the Life of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, and 
forms an important supplement to that well- 
known work. Ephraim Cutler was the eldest 
son of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, and a conspicuous 
figure in the settlement of eastern Ohio. He 
crossed the country with his wife and four 
children from Killingly, Connecticut, in 1795, 
and after a tedious journey reached the infant 
town of Marietta. He did not remain there 
long, but established his crude log-cabin home 
in Waterford. In 1798 he induced Lieutenant 
George Ewing and Captain benjamin Brown to 
join him in founding a settlement in Athens 
county, which was christened Ames, Later on 
he held many important positions in the new 
territory—was appointed to the bench, and 
became a member of the convention which 
formed the first constitution of Ohio. He in- 
troduced the clause into the constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery, and that relating to religion and 
education. He was a member of the Ohio legis- 
lature from 1819 to 1825, and introduced the 
first bill for establishing a system of common 
schools in Ohio. 

A considerable portion of this excellent vol- 
ume is an autobiography, but the accomplished 
and careful editor has introduced letters and 
other material which throw a strong light upon 
events of great consequence. Concerning 
schemes for educating the growing youth in the 
wilderness, we are told that ‘* An act, establish- 
ing a university in the town of Athens, draughted 
by Dr. Cutler, was introduced into the territorial 
legislature during the session of 1801-2 by his 
son, Judge Ephraim Cutler, which passed with 
some modifications and was approved by Gover- 
nor St. Clair, January 9, 1802, <A small brick 
building was erected for an academy, which was 
opened as a branch of the university in 1808, 
The college edifice was completed in 1817, and 
an organization of the university was effected in 
1820,” Judge Cutler was one of the earliest 
board of trustees, and labored untiringly for the 
interests of the institution while in the legislature. 
He was also in constant correspondence with 
Hon. Samuel F. Vinton, then a member of 
congress, who procured the passage of a law 
which empowered the Ohio legislature to sell the 
school lands of the state, a splendid endowment 





of one thirty-sixth of her whole surface, and 
‘invest the proceeds in some permanent, pro- 
ductive fund, the income to be forever applied 
to the support of schoels.” The benefits a this 
law, which at first applied to Ohio only, have 
extended to the new states, and thus secured to 
posterity, from waste and misapplication, this 
valuable gift of the national government. In 
every sphere of life the subject of this work was 
a useful, conscientious, and public-spirited man ; 
and the story of his life, ably interwoven with 
matters of the first importance to the people and 
the state, is a truly valuable addition to Amer- 
ican history. The volume also embraces an 
admirable sketch of the Hon, William Parker 
Cutler, the son of Judge Ephraim Cutler, a 
prominent public character in Ohio for fifty 
years prior to his death in 1889. His diary 
while in congress in the winter of 1862-63 is of 
special interest. 





GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF THE 
BACKUS FAMILY, with the private Journal 
of James Backus, together with his Corre- 
spondence bearing on the first settlement of 
Ohio at Marietta in 1788. Also PAPERS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF ELIJAH BAckKus, show- 
ing the character and spirit of the times during 
the Revolutionary period. In two parts. 
Part I., Genealogical, Part II,, Historical. 
By WILLIAM W. Backus. 8vo, pp. 374 
Norwich, Connecticut, 1889. 

The papers which are preserved in this vol- 
ume have been packed away for one hundred 
years or more. They illustrate the spirit and 
character of the times in which they were penned; 
as, for instance, the journal of James Backus 
was written on the spot where occurred one of 
the most important events in the country’s 
history—the settlement of Ohio at Marietta in 
1788. The papers of Elijah Backus bear upon 
the critical period of the Revolution. He was 
a justice of the peace for the county of New 
London in Connecticut, and captain of a com- 
pany of minute-men that hurried to the defense 
of New London when notice came of Arnold’s 
approach with a plundering expedition of British 
soldiers. He was a man of property and in- 
fluence, and his iron-works were of great use to 
the country during the war. He married Lucy, 
daughter of John Griswold of Lyme, Connecti- 
cut, in 1753. His son, James Backus, born in 
1764, was one of the surveyors appointed to lay 
out the lands of the Scioto Company in Ohio ; 
and another son, Elijah, born in 1759, was re- 
ceiver of public moneys in the new Northwest 
territory. He was a prominent lawyer, was 
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elected to the senate, and is said to have owned 
the first printing-press west of the mountains. 
His only son, Thomas Backus, born in 1785, 
married the daughter of Abner Lord from Lyme, 
Connecticut, who was among the pioneers of the 
wild Ohio country, and they were the parents of 
Abner Lord Backus, whose well-known promi- 
nence as a civil engineer and as president of the 
state board of public works in Ohio goes to 
confirm the author's statement, that ‘‘ the Backus 
_ family, in all its branches, has had many illus- 
trious representatives, and all seem to have been 
active, energetic, patriotic citizens.” James 
Backus, the Ohio land surveyor, kept a journal 
which occupies some eighty or more pages of 
this volume, in which an interesting list appears 
of the articles taken into the woods in his port- 
manteau—among which we find, with his change 
of clothing, one //utchinson’s Geography, a knife 
and fork, and three dozen buttons. We are also 
entertained with an account of the fourth of July 
dinner in 1788, which was managed by this 
James Backus, at Marietta. ‘‘ From one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred guests’ gathered 
about the table. The necessary utensils to eat 
with were borrowed, ‘“ They had seventy-one 
knives, seventy-seven pewter and earthen plates, 
twelve pewter and earthen dishes, one glass 
tumbler and twenty-one tin, nine sup-pans, 
twelve pewter and copper porringers, seven large 
copper and brass kettles and pots, four bake- 
pans, one spider, four frying-pans, three grid- 
irons, two pepper-boxes, eighteen spoons, one 
castor, six bottles, three tin jugs, two salad pans, 
five quart and seven half-pint pewter and tin 
cups, one punch pitcher, five tin cups for gravy, 
and one baster.” This fourth of July fell on 
Friday that year, and General James Mitchell 
Varnum was the orator of the day. 





HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. By Huvsert 
Howe BANCROFT. Volume XIX. HIstTory 


OF CALIFORNIA, Vol. VII., 1860-1890. 

pp. 826. The History Company, San Fran- 

ciso. Frank M. Derby, general agent, New 

York. 1890. 

This volume gives us the concluding chapters 
of Mr. Bancroft’s history of California. It opens 
with an excellent chapter on the ‘‘ Development 
of Agriculture,” vastly interesting to all the 
world. The author says: ‘‘Grass, gold, and 

rain have each had their day, and the epoch of 
ruit and the vine is upon us. The possi- 
bilities of orchards and vineyards had been early 
understood, but the inferior quality of the mis- 
sion fruit, especially the grape, offered but little 
employment, until in later years the gradual in- 
troduction of foreign varieties paved the way for 
flourishing vineyards and orange groves. 


8vo, 


‘ allowance to meet the ruling high prices. 
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Few countries possess so varied a cultivation, or 
a farming community of higher general intelli- 
gence and enterprise. This development has 
been wrought in the face of obstacles, notably 
the dryness of soil and season, with periodical 
droughts.” The third chapter is occupied with 
graphic descriptions of fruit growing, and then 
Mr. Bancroft passes on to cattle raising and 
manufactures, and devotes the sixth chapter to 
foreign commerce. The collection of people in 
ahitherto obscure quarter calied into existence 
fresh avenues and means for traffic, while the 
abundance of gold led to wasteful extravagance 
in every direction. Trading vessels came ped- 
dling their cargoes, and pricés for all necessaries 
rose like paper in the wind. This condition of 
affairs led to a strong demand for fast sailers, 
owing to the distance from the base of supplies. 
The rapid multiplication of steam and sailing 
vessels on waters little explored was attended by 
many deplorable accidents. Then the interior 
postal service was for a long time utterly inade- 
quate to the demand, owing to the small pecuniary 
Post- 
masters could not afford needed assistance, nor 
decline outside emoluments. Postal routes were 
opened slowly, and as late as P huang 1851, there 
were only thirty-four post-offices in the state, 
even populous central counties having only one 
weekly mail. Stage lines sprang into existence 
about 1852, and at first centred in Sacramento. 
Perhaps no part of this entertaining volume 
will be read with more interest, and by more 
people, than Mr, Bancroft’s clear and succinct 
account of the business methods and general 
characteristics of the Californians from 1848 to 
1888. Of the time-saving methods of the early 
auction-houses he says : ‘‘ The chief reason for 
their existence here lay in the sudden rise of 
commerce, with the consequent absence of rep- 
utable consignees, in the lack of warehouses for 
storing goods, and in the instability of affairs 
from fires, panics, and migrations. Auctions 
proved valuable vent-holes during these ever- 
threatening disasters, and within the shanty walls 
entire cargoes were disposed of at a moment’s 
notice, and millions changed hands in the course 
ofamonth. They also afforded excellent oppor- 
tunities for those who had been overtaken by 
such calamities to repay their losses, as happened, 
for instance, to a gentleman who now ranks 
among the leading citizens of Los Angeles, 
named Prudent Beaudry, who, after losing nearly 
all that he possessed by the conflagrations of 
1850-51, was thus enabled to secure the means 
whereby he has contributed to the growth of the 
southern metropolis. There is no one to whose 
enterprise and public-spirited policy Los Angeles 
is more indebted for her development from a 
struggling village in 1852, to its present position 
as the metropolis of southern California.” 
There is so much of priceless interest presented 
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in these pages that wecan only touch briefly upon 
some few salient feafures. California has ever 
been overflowing with remarkable episodes, as 
well as the pioneer in all manner of queer and im- 
possible economic enterprises, and it has a hun- 
dred times half convinced the world that it was 
little else than a huge harbor of explosive material. 
Mr. Bancroft gives us desired information about 
its anti-railroad agitation, its peculiar methods 
and experiences in state-making, its anti-Chinese 
war, its fight against hydraulic mining, itsreckless 
pushing ahead inall directions, and its inevitable 
depressions, and he reminds us that it is only 
‘now alittle more than four decades since the 
discovery of gold attracted to this coast the at- 
tention of the civilized world, and during that 
period—little more than the span of a single 
generation—how marvelous the transformation 
that many yet living have witnessed! As at the 
touch of a fairy’s wand, the land has been con- 
verted from one vast pasture-ground into a region 
smiling with grain-fields, orchards, and vine- 
yards.” The study of the history of this state 
is certainly essential to every intelligent Ameri- 
can who wishes to possess the elements of ordi- 
nary intelligence. 





THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By Epwin 
LASSETTER BYNNER. With illustrations by 
F. T. Merrill. 12mo, pp. 473. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 

Mr. Bynner has written a clever story of ab- 
sorbing interest, and has introduced so many of 
the actual events and picturesque characters of 
the antique period into his quaint and peculiar 
plot, that his book is destined to hold high rank 
among the historical romances of the world. 
The scene is laid in New York at the time of 
the English revolution of 1689, when William 
and Mary ascended the English throne ; and in 
the midst of love-making the author has pictured 
with a master hand the disturbances which the 
political agitations in Europe created here. 
There was no occasion for an insurrection in 
New York, The officers of the government 
were waiting for instructions, and these were 
expected daily, But the dread of absolute 
power in a spiritual order amounted -to positive 
expectancy in the uneducated mind ; and while 
the danger that the adherents of James II. 
would try to re-establish their fallen monarch 
was purely imaginary, the lower classes were 
quick to believe their superiors all ‘‘ papists ” 
and full of fiendish plans and purposes! The 
era of general intelligence, of printing-presses, 
newspapers, books, and schools had not yet 
arrived to bless America, and vague ideas were 
afloat of a dawning millennium when the popu- 
lar element should shoot miraculously to the top 
round of the governing ladder, and aristocracy 
come to earth and henceforth wield the plow and 





the hammer. Mr. Bynner has evidently made a 
careful study of this stormy time, and has ingen- 
iously placed his spirited characters in situa- 
tions most effectively to present the accepted 
facts of history. Concerning no public official 
has opinion more widely differed than in regard 
to Jacob Leisler. For many generations after 
his death misleading accounts penned by violent 
partisans, together with distorted family tradi- 
tions, all tinctured with the narrow prejudices 
of that peculiar age, chronicled him as a martyr 
without regard to the unpardonable excesses 
which he committed—far greater than those of 
any of the governors placed over the colony by 
the king of England. Later researches in which 
partisanship has had no part have developed 
the actual truth, and the unprejudiced can now 
see how completely the extraordinary acts of 
Leisler negative all claim to democratic theories. 
He was not a bad man, but strong, self-willed, 
inexperienced in matters of state, infatuated 
with his position, and deplorably uncertain and 
feeble in judgment. Better men have paid 
as dearly for their mistakes in all ages of the 
world, but Leisler’s execution was a shocking 
blunder, and became the stock of a party that, 
through its triumphs and defeats, kept exciting 
stories lorg in exaggerated forms before the 

eople. Mr. Bynner has thrown vivid lights 
into the little city of two hundred years ago, 
and given us graphic glimpses of mutual affec- 
tion, obstructed coer, and final separation 
of lovers. There is a charming vein of humor 
running through the narrative ; and the heroine, 
the beautiful daughter of the India princess, is 
most captivating to the reader. We wish the 
characters had not tried to converse in broken 
English, since pure Dutch without any English 
idioms was spoken chiefly in the New York of 
that period. But Mr. Bynner’s novel is a power- 
ful production, and his grasp of the situation 
so realistic that it places him‘at once among 
the foremost novelists of the present day. 





THE HAWLEY RECORD. By E tas S. 
HAw.ey. Folio, pp. 592. Buffalo: Pri- 
vately printed. 1890. 

No more sumptuous volume has been devoted 
to family history and genealogy in many a day 
than the one now before us. Printed on the 
choicest of paper, bound in full Turkey mo- 
rocco, and embellished with excellent illustra- 
tions, we turn its leaves with a sense of 
pleasure it is difficult to express in words. The 
name of Hawley has always commanded respect. 
Who does not know of the eminent statesman 
Joseph Hawley, born in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1723, graduating from Yale in 1742, 
and throughout an important official career one 
of the ablest and most eloquent advocates of 
American liberty? And have we not General 
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Joseph Hawley, another eminent statesman, 
still at the post of duty? As we turn the 
leaves of this ponderous tome we meet an army 
of active and scholarly men bearing the honor- 
able name—ministers by the score, soldiers, 
editors, lawyers, doctors, statesmen. ‘The ma- 
terial has been collected for this elegant and 
costly work by one who, in his profession and 
business enterprises, has been a very busy man 
all his life. Its design is practical, convenient, 
excellent ; each page may be carried to a further 
state of completion by any person interested, 
which explains why the sort of paper is used that 
willadmit of written entries, the filling in of dates 
and names, where now from want of knowledge 
of the facts the blanks are to be seen. The 
arrangement is for a record to contain a certain 
number of facts, representing families in groups, 
in the order of birth, and the generation to 
which they belong, with marriage records. 

It is well that the time has gone by when edu- 
cated men and women can be deterred from 
yenealogical pursuits and investigations by the 
nee of ridicule from those near and dear to 
them, or of having their motives misunderstood 
or misconstrued. We cordially welcome the 
fine fruits of genealogical studies, as year by 
year they drift into our archives. In the lan- 
guage of the able author of this superb volume, 
“* History is not an honest witness. She may tell 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, but she 
does not tell the ‘whole truth.’ She sees only 
the mountain peaks in the landscape, and this is 
less than half sight. The spire cf Trinity, the 
dome of St. Peter’s, could not stand, could not 
have been built, without first those deep and 
wholly obscure and hidden foundations. To 
rescue from utter oblivion the names of those on 
whose patience, industry, honesty, and virtue, 
the very superstructure of society is built, and 
the celebrity of, great names founded, and by 
which these are made possible, is the beautiful 
and delightful work of the genealogist and local 
historian.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL JOSEPH 
GARDNER SWIFT, LL.D., U.S. A., first 
graduate of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, 1800-1865. To 
added a genealogy of the family of Thomas 

1634. 


which is 


Swift of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
By HARRISON ELLERY. Square folio, pp. 
350. Privately printed. 18go0. 

The diary of General Joseph Gardner Swift, 
the celebrated civil engineer, who was the first 
graduate of the United States military academy at 
West Point, occupies the larger portion of this 
handsome volume. His first jottings are dated 
July, 1807, and the last entry in his journal 
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bears date January 31, 1865, a few months be- 
fore his death. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to an elaborate genealogy of the Swift 
family. ‘The career of General Swift is familiar 
to our readers. He was born in 1783, and 
graduated from the United States military acad- 
emy in 1802. He was chief engineer in planning 
the defenses of New York harbor in 1812, and 
of the army the next year. He was superinten- 
dent of harbor improvements on the tales from 
1829-1845, and in 1830 constructed the railroad 
from New Orleans to Lake Pontchartrain, over 
an almost impassable swamp. Later on he be- 
came chief engineer of the Harlem railroad. 
His life covered periods of such surpassing inter- 
est that it may be easily seen how his circum- 
stantial diary must contain material of excep- 
tional historic importance. 

He was in Washington during the month of 
December, 1813, and speaks of his interviews 
with General Armstrong. ‘' We were occupied 
until 24th in looking at the Delaware and Pa- 
tapsco, with military views, and in reaching 
Washington. I found Mrs, Armstrong an 
amiable lady, and her daughter handsome and 
intelligent. The general has a fine mind, 
though personally of very inert habits, abound- 
ing in knowledge of the past and strong views 
of the future operations on the frontier. He 
spoke of General Washington in highest terms 
of respect for his integrity and patriotism, but 
not respectfully of his genius. We discoursed 
on the ‘ Newburgh Letters.’ The general said 
that had he been one year older he would have 
written them ; that they had been a mill-stone 
hung about his neck through his life.” 

One notable feature of the general’s diary is 
his account of the tour of President Monroe 
through the northern states, whom he accompa- 
nied, He speaks of visiting Joseph Bonaparte, 
also Vice-President Tompkins on Staten Island, 
and of meeting De Witt Clinton, General Scott, 
General Morton, and other notable New Yorkers. 
He goes with Monroe to see the venerable ex- 
President John Adams at Quincy, and he al- 
ludes to nearly all the prominent men of New 
England in one way or another. Glancing over 
the varied subjects mentioned in this diary, 
we find, on June 30, 1850, the following: ‘' I 
replied to Daniel Huntington's inquiries as to 
the belief in General Washington’s blasphemy, 
stating my total disbelief in such impressions ; 
that I had conversed in my youth with Gene- 
ral Alexander Hamilton, Lieutenant-Governor 
Cobb, Colonel Trumbull, Major Baylies, and 
General Chief Justice Marshall as to the domes- 
tic and social character of Washington, all 
adverse to his having any habit of using oaths, 
etc.” This memoir has been ably prepared, it 
is issued in very handsome style, and is alto- 
gether a most acceptable and valuable contribu- 
tion to American history. 














JUDGE AMASA J. PARKER, 1807-1890, 











